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TO  THE  READER 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  war  propaganda  for  the  period 
1914'1918.  The  study  of  the  schools  and  colleges  as  agencies  of 
propaganda  for  that  period,  although  a  major  means  of  manipulating 
public  opinion,  has  been  neglected.  The  educational  institutions  were 
quick  to  respond  to  the  nationalistic  and  financial  urge  of  war  and 
deserve  a  serious  study.  This  brief  sketch  has  only  raised  the  question 
hoping  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  field  will  be  made. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  The  Committee  on  Militatrism  in 
Education,  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  The  J^ational 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  The  Extension  Library  of  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  7S[orth  Carolina,  and  The  Congressional  Library  for  their  coop- 
eration in  making  available  the  material  used. 

C.  H.  HAMLIN, 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
January  I,  1939. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  evolution  of  war  toward  its  present  totalitarian  phas^, 
wider  and  wider  areas  of  the  nation's  life  have  been  infected  by  tlie 
virus  of  militarism.  Present  preparations  for  the  next  struggle  as  re- 
vealed in  our  own  Industrial  Mobili2;ation  Plan  leave  no  corner  of  our 
national  life  unaffected.  Such  careful  documentation  as  this  showing 
the  way  in  which  totalitarian  war  comes  to  include  each  specialized 
area  will  be  invaluable  source  material  for  the  historians  of  the  future. 
This  will  be  true  whether  they  chronicle  the  steps  by  which  a  civili- 
zation came  to  destroy  itself  in  war  or  relate  the  way  in  which  totali- 
tarian war  produced  anti-war  bodies  of  resistance  within  the  body 
politic  which  save  society.  In  this  valuable  little  study,  Mr.  Hamlin 
outhnes  the  way  in  which  education  was  militarized  for  the  purposes 
of  nationalism  in  the  last  struggle.  While  it  is,  as  the  author  says, 
only  an  introduction,  it  covers  the  principal  elements  of  a  process 
whose  significance  for  the  future  of  democracy  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed. The  effects  upon  the  future  of  education  and  of  free  institutions 
generally  of  such  regimentation  as  is  here  pictured  must  engage  the 
serious  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  western 
culture.  This  study  will  therefore  commend  itself  to  all  educators 
who  wish  to  rescue  their  profession  from  the  corruption  of  national- 
ism, to  all  religious  people  who  believe  that  only  the  truth  shall  make 
us  free,  to  all  scientists  who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
human  intellect  free  from  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  and  to  all  citizens 
who  love  democracy  and  want  to  see  it  live. 

HAROLD  E.  FEY 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 

J^iew  Yor\  City 
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I 

preparedness  propaganda  manipulates  education 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  6, 
1917  it  found  the  educational  forces  were  almost  unanimous  in  sup' 
port  of  the  war.  Contrary  to  the  notion  that  institutions  of  learning 
are  scientific  seekers  after  truth  and  uninfluenced  by  popular  prejudice, 
the  colleges  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  general  public  to 
have  fallen  victim  of  the  war  hysteria.  Before  our  entrance  the  schools 
and  colleges  had  been  thoroughly  propagandized  by  those  interested 
in  the  allied  cause  making  it  easy  for  the  government  to  use  the  same 
channels  for  stimulating  patriotism  after  April  6,  1917.  The  more 
demorcatic  a  country  is,  the  more  necessary  propaganda  is  to  get 
action. 

Summer  camps  for  military  training  later  known  as  the  Plattsburg 
Movement  (1)  had  their  origin  on  May  10,  1913  when  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood,  who  was  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  and  the  universities 
stating  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  formulated  plans  to  hold  two 
experimental  military  camps  for  students  for  the  summer  of  1913. 
That  summer  camps  were  established  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Presidio,  California.  The  attendance  at  the  two  camps  was 
about  220,  representing  about  90  institutions.  The  object  was  to 
dramatize  preparedness.  It  was  to  train  "missionaries  for  prepared- 
ness" rather  than  soldiers.  The  War  Department  furnished  the  in- 
structors  and  military  equipment.  In  1914  four  such  camps  were 
estabhshed  with  a  total  enrollment  of  600  students.  The  camps  for 
1914  were  at  BurHngton,  Vermont;  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  Lud- 
ington,  Michigan  and  one  in  California. 

In  1915  it  was  decided  to  hold  similar  camps  for  business  and 
professional  men  in  addition  to  those  for  students.  To  these  camps 
many  came  at  their  own  expense  with  the  government  furnishing 
tents,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  instructors.  In  the  previous  winter  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City,  General 
Wood  held  a  preparedness  rally  and  shortly  began  the  actual  recruit- 
ing for  the  summer  camps.  The  principal  camp  for  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  was  held  at  Plattsburg,  New  York.  In  August,  1915 
over  1200  gathered  there  for  four  weeks  of  training.  Bernard  Baruch 
gave  $10,000  for  the  Plattsburg  Movement  and  collected  funds  for  it 
from  his  wealthy  friends. 

(1)    For    full   account   see     Philadelpln'a   in   World    Mar"   and  "Harvard 
Military  Records  in  AVorld  War. 
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In  commenting  on  Plattsburg  one  writer  says:  ''The  muster  rolls 
at  Plattsburg,  when  Gen.  Wood's  business  men's  camp  opened  there 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  sounded  like  ''Who's  Who"  and  "The 
Social  Register"  combined.  The  Roosevelts  were  there,  of  course;  so 
were  the  adventurous  Chanlers  from  their  patrician  fortresses  in 
Duchess  County;  so  were  the  Fishers  and  Milburns.  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  appeared  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  his  glory;  Mr. 
Robert  Bacon,  a  former  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  to  France, 
packed  the  humble  rifle;  so  did  John  P.  Mitchel,  the  gallant  young 
reform  mayor  of  New  York,  whose  life  was  to  be  one  of  the  sadder 
sacrifices  two  years  later.  Arthur  Wood,  his  Police  Commissioner, 
accompanied  him;  George  Wharton  Pepper,  Pennsylvania's  pure  light 
of  legality  and  morals,  offered  himself  to  his  country;  so  did  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  Williard  Straight  and  (it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add) 
some  hundreds  of  humbler  clay.  'The  butterflies  of  Newport  and 
Bar  Harbor'  according  to  General  Wood's  devoted  biography,  'com' 
plained  that  life  was  desolate,  since  the  best  of  their  young  men  were 
at  Plattsburg'."  (2). 

In  all  of  the  1915  summer  camps  there  were  in  attendance  3406. 
There  was  a  similar  growth  for  the  summer  of  1916  with  16,000  men 
and  students  taking  training  in  12  camps  of  four  weeks  each.  The 
work  was  discontinued  in  1917  due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

To  encourage  this  work,  known  as  the  Plattsburg  Movement, 
General  Wood  formed  a  committee  in  the  fall  of  1913  composed  of 
Presidents  H.  S.  Drinker  of  Leigh  University,  John  S.  Hibben  of 
Princeton,  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Hadley  of  Yale,  Finley  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  H.  B.  liutchins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  George  H.  Denny  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
E.  W.  Nichols  of  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler  of 
the  University  of  California.  They  formed  the  "Advisory  Committee 
of  University  and  College  Presidents  on  Training  Camps."  In  Jan- 
uary  1916  the  work  of  this  committee  was  taken  over  by  the  recently 
formed  "Military  Training  Camps  Association"  with  President  Henry 
S.  Drinker  of  Lehigh  University  as  chairman.  During  the  winter 
of  1915-16  the  Association  held  monthly  meetings  presided  over  and 
addressed  usually  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  By  the 
summer  of  1916  the  War  Department  had  secured  legislation  by 
which  they  agreed  to  furnish  subsistence  to  the  16,000  men  in  the 
twelve  camps  of  four  weeks  each.  These  "ex  service  men"  from  the 
"bloodless  trenches  of  Plattsburg"  took  an  active  part  in  the  prepared- 
ness movement  then  sweeping  the  country. 

The  Association  organized  the  Plum  Island  Camp  in  1916  for 
boys  15-18  years  of  age  with  an  attendance  of  1200.  Samuel  Gompers 
considered  a  similar  plan  for  labor  and  discussed  it  with  General 
Wood  but  it  never  materialized.  In  the  same  summer  the"Naval 
Plattsburg"  training  crews  were  organized  on  the  battleships  of  the 

(2)    Walter  Millis—  The  Road  to  War.     P.  209-210. 
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navy  under  the  direction  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University  claims  the  credit  for  fram- 
ing the  collegiate  features  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1916 
establishing  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at  educational  in' 
stitutions.  In  November  1913  Dean  Edward  Orton  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  of  Ohio  State  University  presented  a  paper  before  the 
''Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations''  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  General  Leonard  Wood  circulated  the  paper 
given  by  Professor  Orton  among  all  colleges  and  academies  giving 
military  training.  President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  with  several  of  his 
colleagues  drew  up  a  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  and  secured  its  introduction  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  19H.  In  May  1916,  four  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  faculty  went  to  Washington  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
educational  provision  incorporated  in  the  National  Defense  Act  as 
passed  June  3,  1916.  (3)  In  September  of  that  year  the  War  Depart- 
ment issued  General  Orders  No.  49  giving  regulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  at  educational  institutions.  Within  two 
years  about  om^-third  of  the  colleges  were  giving  such  work.  National- 
ism is  a  major  emotional  factor  in  public  life  especially  strong  among 
certain  groups  of  superficial  intellectuals  in  all  lands. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  General  Leonard  Wood  were  the  spirit- 
ual leaders  of  this  preparedness  movement.  While  the  students  in 
the  summer  camps  were  pledged  "without  hope  of  reward"  to  pro- 
mote the  system  of  military  training  for  students,  the  preparedness 
cult  wished  to  nominate  General  Wood  for  the  presidency  in  1916. 
In  speaking  to  Mrs.  Wood  of  that  ambition,  Theodore  Roosevelt  said : 
''The  shadow  of  the  White  House  rests  heavily  upon  him."  General 
Wood  was  anxious  to  become  president  on  the  "defense"  issue. 

Before  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  general  preparedness  move- 
ment found  its  principal  expression  through  the  National  Security 
League,  and  after  our  entrance  it  was  the  major  ally  of  the  government 
in  supporting  the  war  propaganda,  becoming  a  semi-official  organ- 
ization. The  National  Security  League  was  organi2,ed  in  December 
1914,  in  the  Hotel  Belmont  of  New  York  City  with  S.  Stanwood 
Menken  as  president  and  subsidized  by  army  officers,  manufacturers 
of  munitions,  and  international  bankers.  Among  its  leading  spirits 
and  financial  supporters  were:  H.  H.  Rogers  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company;  Major  George  H.  Putnam;  T.  Coleman  du  Pont;  H.  C. 
Prick  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company;  G.  W.  Perkins  and  Elbert  H. 
Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  J.  P.  Morgan,  purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  allies;  John  D.  Rockefeller;  Charles  M.  Schwab  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  F.  R.  Coudert,  legal  adviser  in  America 
to  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  governments;  Major  General 


(3)    History  of  Ohio  State  University,  Vol.  IV. 
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Leonard  Wood,  who  was  then  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army;  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Carnegie  Funds  gave  $50,000. 
This  organi2;ation  was  supphed  with  "irrefutable  data"  by  General 
Wood,  who  also  gave  the  services  of  Captain  Gordon  Johnston  of 
his  staff  as  well  as  the  influence  of  his  office.  General  John  Pershing 
became  a  hfe  member. 

The  aims  of  the  organi2,ations  were:  to  have  the  United  States 
build  the  largest  navy  in  the  world,  to  increase  the  regular  army  to 
500,000  men  and  to  create  a  huge  reserve  army  acquired  by  compuh 
sory  military  service.  Since  the  World  War,  its  program  has  broad' 
ened  to  include  combating  social  trends  on  the  part  of  the  govern' 
ment  tending  ''to  lead  the  country  into  imitation  of  Russian  Soviet- 
ismx"  as  they  termed  it,  and  also  the  opposition  to  "governmental  in- 
vasion of  private  rights"  such  as  governmental  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  It  also  inaugurated  the  celebration  of  Constitution  Day  on 
September  17th,  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  constitution  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787,  now  observed  as  a  means  of  combatting  liberal 
economic  trends.  Menken  is  an  attorney  of  New  York  representing 
large  corporate  interests  including  public  utilities.  However,  claim- 
ing  it  was  supported  by  ''small  contributions  of  the  public"  this  or- 
gani2;ation  was  well  supplied  with  funds  and  was  soon  putting  out 
large  quantities  of  literature  as  well  as  sending  speakers  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  It  spent  $22,405.87  in  March  and  April 
1917  and  then  had  in  its  treasury  a  balance  of  $45,000.  (4) 

The  National  Security  League  held  a  National  Security  Congress 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  20-22,  1916,  with  about  2,000  dele- 
gates. There  was  a  series  of  addresses  by  various  advocates  of  pre- 
paredness. (5)  Among  the  speakers  were  Charles  M.  Curtiss  of  New 
York  who  advocated  the  building  of  government  ships  in  private  rather 
than  in  government  navy  yards.  Mrs.  A.  J.  George  spoke  on  Teach' 
ing  Patriotism  in  the  Home  and  School.  General  McAlphin  stressed 
the  use  of  sham  battles  for  boys.  This  gathering  made  plans  for  a 
"nation-wide  campaign  of  patriotism  through  education"  and  the 
formation  of  a  Women's  League  for  National  Service  with  Miss  Grace 
Parker  as  director. 

In  addition  to  this  conference  a  series  of  conferences  were  held 
m  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Also  Preparedness  Parades  were  put  on  in  New  York  and  16 
other  cities. 

The  League  established  a  committee  on  P^itriotfsm  Through  Edu- 
cation with  Professor  James  M.  McElroy,  the  official  biographer  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  then  of  Princeton,  now  of  Oxford,  as  director.  A 
series  of  Patriotic  Publications  for  patriotic  speakers  was  issued  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of  H?.rvard  assisted  by  Profes- 
sor A.  O.  Love  joy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Among  the  publi' 
cations  were:  America  at  War,  A  Handhoo\  of  the  War  For  Pub- 

(4)  Annual  Report  of  National  Security  League,  May  2,  1917. 

(5)  Proceedings  of  National  Security  Congress,  Jan.  20-22,  1918. 
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lie  Spea\ers,  Out  of  Their  Own  Mouths,  The  American  War  Manual, 
''Patriotism  Through  Education  Series  of  about  thirty  pamphlets, 
Why  We  Are  At  War  and  a  map  How  Germany  Wanted  the  World 
to  Loo\.  125,000  of  these  had  been  given  to  schools  by  the  National 
Security  League  by  February,  1918,  and  20,000,000  pieces  of  war  lit' 
erature  in  addition.  (6)  The  League  requested  3,000  city  and 
country  superintendents  to  include  lessons  on  the  war  in  the  daily 
instruction.  .  .  It  also  had  the  cooperation  of  higher  education  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement:  "The  Committee  on  Patriotism 
Through  Education  consists  of  representative  educators.  Its  plan  of 
national  education  has  forcibly  appealed  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  nearly  a  do2;en  of  the  great  educational  institutions  have 
donated  the  services  of  eminent  and  well-equipped  professors,  who 
are  prepared  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  League. 
These  men  will  constitute  a  faculty  for  the  development  of  the  patri' 
otic  educational  campaign."  (7) 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  N.  Y.  May  2,  1917,  the  chairman,  S. 
Stanwood  Menken  urged  ''the  plan  prepared  for  a  great  national 
lecture  system,  or  chautauqua,  on  patriotic  topics,  which  will,  through 
a  vast  corps  of  paid  and  volunteer  speakers,  teach  those  things,  while 
sounding  anew  the  glorious  precepts  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
who  proclaimed  the  democracy  for  which  we  now  do  battle  on  the 
fields  of  Europe." 

This  Committee  conducted  what  might  be  called  a  national 
chautauqua  on  patriotism  consisting  of  a  nation-wide  system  of  lec- 
tures and  addresses.  A  number  of  the  lecturers  were  employed, 
among  whom  were  the  following:  Professors  F.  H.  Giddings  of 
Columbia,  W.  B.  Munro  of  Harvard,  W.  H.  Libby  of  Colorado,  and 
E.  D.  Adams  of  Leland  Stanford  University.  The  schools  with  which 
they  were  connected  continued  their  salaries  while  donating  their 
services  to  the  National  Security  League.  The  University  of  Oregon, 
Hamilton  and  Williams  College  promised  one  lecturer  each  on  the 
same  terms. 

Among  other  well  know-n  educators  active  in  the  National  Se- 
curity League  as  speakers  or  as  writers  were  President  John  Hibben 
of  Princeton,  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  President  C.  W.  EHot  of  Harvard,  Professor  C.  H.  Van 
Tyne  of  Michigan,  E.  E.  Sperry  of  Syracuse,  W.  H.  Hobbs  of  Michi- 
gan, Shailer  Matthews  of  Chicago  and  H.  D.  Thompson  of  Princeton. 
Professors  A.  B.  Hart  and  James  M.  McElroy  were  the  star  perform- 
ers for  the  League  in  the  academic  world. 

The  League  established  a  Spea\ers  Bureau  of  over  1000  volun- 
teer speakers.  These  were  considered  the  ''National  Patriotic  Educa- 
tion Faculty."  Traveling  expense  was  paid  by  the  League.  A  Speak' 
ers'  Training  Camp  sponsored  by  the  National  Security  League  was 

(6)  The  ?fational  Security  League:    Its    Past   Present   and  Future  Work. 
(Feb.,  191S). 

(7)  Ibid. 
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held  at  Chautauqua  with  300  present  for  the  summer  of  1917.  A 
series  of  Teacher  s  Patriotic  Leaflets  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
teachers  while  a  news  service  was  furnished  to  over  1400  papers.  The 
schools  were  flooded  with  inflammatory  pamphlets  and  lecturers  pic- 
turing Germany  as  ready  to  attack  America.  This  information  was 
furnished  free  to  the  institutions. 

Often  the  League  worked  through  meetings  of  teachers.  For 
example,  on  December  8,  1917,  at  a  teacher's  meeting  in  New  York 
called  by  the  League  their  speaker  said,  "To  the  teachers  belongs  thp 
splendid  privilege,  the  solemn  duty,  of  rallying  them  around  the  flag 
and  implanting  in  their  hearts  and  sending  into  the  homes  of  America 
the  message  which  will  keep  the  flag  flying  high."  (8) 

The  McElroy  family  waxed  eloquent  in  poetry  with  Professor 
McElroy  composing  the  followmg  poem  for  theTeachers  Patriotic 
Leaflets  with  a  circulation  of  over  100,000  copies,  chiefly  among  pub' 
lie  schools: 

A  PRATER  FOR  THE  FLAG  OF  FREEDOM 

God  of  the  sons  of  Freedom, 

God  of  the  sons  of  war, 
God  in  whose  praise  our  swords  we  raise. 

For  liberty  and  law, 
Defend  the  Flag  of  Freedom. 

Its  stars  and  stripes  unfurled. 
Mean  death  and  woe  to  the  tyrant  foe, 

And  freedom  for  the  world. 
Freedom!    Freedom!  Freedom! 

Freedom  for  land  and  sea, 
Your  flag  and  mine,  by  right  divine, 

Is  the  flag  of  Liberty. 

Nut  to  be  outdone  by  her  husband,  Elizabeth  Hunt  McElroy  co^^- 
posed  the  following  for  the  same  publication : 

SOLDIERS  OF  AMERICA 

Down  the  street  they  march  along 
With  waving  flags  and  lusty  songs 
Noble,  brave,  sincere  and  strong 
Soldiers  of  America! 

Heads  erect  and  eyes  ahead 
Marching  to  avenge  the  dead 
Having  neither  fear  nor  dread 
Soldiers  of  America! 

(8)      War  Work  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  ?s  ew  York.     P.  33. 
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Bearing  Freedom  o'er  the  sea 
Guarding  it  for  you  and  me 
Light  the  world  with  Liberty 
Soldiers  of  America! 

Marching  forward  to  your  Death 
Breathing  Freedom  with  each  breath 
Saving  Freedom  by  your  Death 
Soldiers  of  America! 

These  leaflets  advised  that  ''every  school  day  should  be  keyed  to 
a  high  thought."  This  was  to  be  done  by  quoting  "the  utterances  of 
our  present  day  leaders  Vv'ith  the  aid  of  the  daily  flag  salute  with  cere' 
mony."  One  advised  the  forming  of  "Children  of  Liberty  Reading 
Circles  or  Loyalty  Leagues,"  m  v.-hich  the  children  would  be  taught 
war  poems  t,iKl  the  best  of  the  new  war  songs  as  a  means  of  making 
the  war  real  in  the  imagination  of  the  children. 

S.  Stanwood  Menken,  president  of  the  League,  attributed  the  oc- 
casion for  the  American  Revolution  to  the  German  ons^m  of  George 
IIL 

The  League  gave  to  army  camps  200,000  copies  of  a  French- 
English  phrase  book  prepared  by  Professor  Downer  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Committee  on  Patriotism  Through  Education  contacted  the 
National  Education  Association,  State  Teachers"  Associations,  Sum- 
mer Schools,  Chautauqua  Circuits,  Historical  Societies,  High  School 
and  College  commencements.  For  all  occasions  the  League  would 
furnish  speakers  free  to  any  organization. 

The  700  summer  schools  were  furnished  free  speakers.  Each 
summer  school  had  its  Teachers'  Plattsburg.  This  work  was  directed 
by  Professors  C.  H.  Van  Tyne  of  Michigan  and  H.  D.  Thomipson  of 
Princeton.  To  carry  on  the  work  among  women  the  League  organ- 
i2;ed  the  Woman  s  League  for  j\[atwnal  Service  with  Miss  Grace 
Parker  as  director. 

Many  locals  were  formed  in  the  larger  colleges  and  universities. 
The  branch  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  under  the  leadership  of  Profes- 
sor W.  H.  Hobbs,  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  was  especially  active 
in  carrying  on  the  work  among  the  university  authorities  and  students 
there.  He  secured  petitions  from  the  faculty  members  requesting  the 
establishment  of  military  training  and  on  Februar)^  23,  1916,  held  a 
preparedness  rally  with  General  Leonard  Wood  as  principal  speak- 
er.   (9)  A  similar  work  was  being  done  in  many  of  the  colleges. 

To  look  after  the  "disloyal"  after  our  entrance  into  the  conflict 
and  act  as  a  spy  for  the  government  the  League  organized  76  Home 
Defense  Leagues  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  collect  and  re- 
port information  upon  any  one,  especially  instructors  whom  they  con- 


(9)    ]Micliifraii  History  ^lag^azine.    Jan.,  1920. 
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sidered  disloyal.  The  National  Security  League  Bulletin  for  June, 
1918,  give  the  following  significant  information:  "The  circulariza- 
tion  of  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  m  the  country  on  the 
question  of  disloyalty  of  members  of  their  faculties  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  taking  up  of  this  matter  was  timely  and  effective.  The  League 
has  heard  from  practically  every  institution  of  learning  in  the  United 
States.  A  very  few  seemed  to  resent  the  idea  that  the  League  should 
question  the  loyalty  of  the  members  of  their  faculties,  but  the  majority 
promised  active  cooperation  in  weeding  out  such  members  of  their 
teaching  force  as  are  not  enthusiastically  supporting  America's  posi- 
tion m  the  war  and  commended  the  League  for  its  activity  in  this  di- 
rection.'' 

"Dean  Harnell,  of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  wrote,  'We 
are  watching  very  carefully  tVv'o  or  three  members  of  our  faculty 
whose  disloyalty  we  might  possibly  question." 

''President  Bryan,  of  the  University  of  Indiana — 'We  have  been 
diligent  to  learn  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  all  those  con- 
nected with  this  university.   One  man  had  been  dismissed'.''  (10) 

Menken,  himself,  conducted  cases  against  teachers  in  New^  York 
when  he  considered  them  disloyal. 

The  League  secured  the  observance  of  Lincoln's  birthday  in  the 
schools  of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  where  it  had  never 
been  observed  before.  It  also  gave  exchange  patriotic  lectures  between 
the  teachers  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  on  March  18-22,  1918. 

A  contemporary  account  of  the  work  of  the  League  says,  "The 
speakers  of  the  National  Security  League,  w'ho  went  from  camp  to 
<  camp  to  address  them  report  that  in  the  early  days  they  met  a  dead 
wall  of  lack  of  comprehens'ion  of  the  causes  of  v.-ar.  Here  were  the 
young  men  of  the  nation  eager  and  anxious  to  undertake  the  task  to 
which  the  government  had  called  them,  but  quite  unable,  without  spe- 
cial instruction,  to  understand  what  it  was  all  about."  (11) 

In  addition  to  this  major  organized  work  some  individuals  and 
organizations  worked  independently.  For  example,  Hudson  Maxim, 
an  associate  of  the  Du  Ponts  with  large  munition  interests,  wrote 
Defenseless  America,  giving  100,000  copies  to  the  teachers  and  leaders 
of  public  opinion.    Eight  thousand  copies  ^vere  put  m  hotels. 

W.  H.  Gardner,  a  New  York  manufacturer  and  active  in  the 
Navy  League — at  one  time  its  vice-president — was  the  leading  spirit 
in  organizing  the  mysterious  History  Circle  in  New  York,  a  group  of 
business  men  and  historians,  including  Profs.  Edgar  Dawson,  Mat- 
thew Page  Andrews,  J.  T.  ShotwelL  and  Harry  E.  Barnes  and  others. 
Gardner  wrote  two  pamphlets  for  the  American  Defense  Society 
about  the  "stinking  Prussians"  and  their  plans  "to  capture  North  and 
South  Am^erica."  (12) 

When  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  stationed  m  Washington,  D.  C, 

(10)  The  National  security  League  Bulletin,  June,  1918. 

(11)  E.  C.  Moore    What  tiie  War  Teaches  Ahout  Education.      P.  2.3S 

(12)  American  Mercury,  August,  1927—   I'he  Historians  Cut  Loose. 
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to  take  charge  of  British  propaganda  in  1914',  he  carefully  investigated 
American  opinion  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  On  the  basis  of 
this  and  a  careful  reading  of  Who's  Who  a  mailing  list  was  prepared 
by  the  middle  of  December,  1914.  This  list  contained  the  names  of  in- 
fluential people  throughout  the  nation,  "beginning  with  university 
and  college  presidents,  professors,  and  scientific  men,  and  running 
through  all  the  ranges  of  the  population."  (13) 

Also  there  was  sent  to  public  libraries,  Y.  M.  C.  A/s,  universi- 
ties, colleges,  historical  societies,  clubs  and  newspapers  great  quan- 
tities of  literature.  Parker  was  succeeded  in  1917  by  Prof  W.  M. 
Dixon  of  Glasgow  University.  In  June  of  the  same  year  Lord  North- 
cliffe  came  to  America  establishing  the  British  Bureau  of  Information 
in  New  York  City.  A  large  part  of  his  work  was  directing  a  lecture 
campaign,  including  the  large  education  institutions. 

The  principal  propagandists  for  Germany  were  Dr.  Bernhard 
Dernburg,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hale,  Dr.  G.  S.  Viereck,  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Al- 
bert. It  is  estimated  that  Germany  spent  about  $1,000,000  for  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States.  Frank  Harris,  author  of  ''England  or 
America?"  was  on  the  payroll  of  Dr.  Albert.  The  same  source  also 
gave  $20,000  to  cover  preparation,  publication,  and  advertising  of 
"Economic  Effects  of  the  War,"  by  Professor  Edwin  J.  Clapp  of 
New  York  University.  It  was  a  valuable  study,  but  its  influence  was 
injured  by  the  aid  it  received. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  organized  in 
1910  and  endowed  with  $10,000,000  in  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  has  al- 
ways been  influential  in  educational  circles  through  its  wide  distribu- 
tion of  literature.  (14)  Since  its  organization  President  Butler  of 
Columbia  has  been  actively  connected  with  it  as  chairman  of  the  di- 
vision of  education  and  later  as  president  of  the  organization.  Its 
policy  has  always  been  one  of  peace  through  preparedness.  Early  in 
the  European  conflict  President  Butler  said  "War  itself  is  so  power- 
ful an  educator  of  public  opinion  that  it  will  advance  by  years  if  not 
by  decades  instruction  which  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Division 
of  Education  to  originate  and  carry  on."  Before  our  entrance  to  the 
war  the  endowment  entertained  allied  propagandists  and  lecturers  ad- 
vocating our  entrance.  Several  trustees  of  the  organization  as  well  as 
of  Columbia  University  were  munition  makers. 

On  February  23,  1917,  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment  declared, 
"The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  no  part  in  any 
effort  to  hinder  timely  and  adequate  preparation  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  and  material  necessary  to  defend  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  American  people  against  forcible  foreign  aggression."  On  April, 
1917,  the  trustees  said  ''The  more  effective  means  of  promoting  dur- 
able international  peace  is  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Imperial 

(13)  J.  D.  Squires    British  Propaganda  At  Home  and  In  ttie  United  States, 
1914-1917,      Chapter  III. 

(14)  See  An  Endowment  for  War    in    New    Republic    September,    1938,  for 
its  liistory. 
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German  government  to  the  final  victory  of  democracy."  President 
Butler  rejects  the  economic  emphasis  in  history  and  for  that  reason 
the  Endowment  never  attacked  the  basis  of  economic  imperialism  and 
the  economic  causes  of  war  as  that  would  imperil  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  Columbia  and  of  the  Ciirnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  as  well. 

Closely  related  in  ideology  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  was  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  organi2,ed  in  Phila- 
delphia on  June  17,  1915,  with  W.  H.  Taft  as  president  and  Prof.  A. 
L.  Lowell  of  Harvard  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Many 
educators  rallied  to  its  support.  Its  principal  object  was  to  destroy 
''Prussian  militarism"  and  secure  permanent  peace  through  war.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  G.  Wells  the  "League  to  Enforce  Peace"  had  its  origin 
in  the  Century  Club  in  New  York  in  January,  1915.  This  was  large- 
ly the  result  of  the  private  propaganda  of  Sir  George  Paish.  (15). 
The  idea  of  a  supernational  union  of  nations  is  almost  as  old  as  his- 
tor)^,  always  captivating  the  imagination  of  the  idealist  as  well  as  of 
the  practical  man. 

Several  writers  formed  an  organization  in  1916  known  as  the 
"Vigilantes,"  active  for  preparedness.  Their  propaganda  "pictured 
the  Germans  as  sacking  New  York  or  violating  middle-western  farm 
girls."  James  M.  Beck,  former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  "The  Evidence  m  the  Case,''  dedicated  to  King 
Albert  of  Belgium.  This  ran  through  many  editions  and  was  trans- 
lated in  many  languages.  Forty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  an  analysis  of  German  guilt  based  upon  current  propa- 
ganda. This  with  the  *'Bryce  Report,''  put  out  by  England,  giving  an 
account  of  German  crimes,  was  widely  read  in  American  colleges. 
The  report  was  not  prepared  by  James  Bryce,  but  given  that  title  for 
the  prestige,  due  to  his  great  influence  in  America.  It  has  later  been 
discredited,  both  as  to  authorship  and  contents. 

J.  M.  Barrie  and  A.  E.  W.  Mason  were  sent  over  in  1916  from 
England,  whose  duty  it  was  "to  meet  people,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  Universities,  and  explain  the  British  case  as  regards  this 
war."  (16).  James  Seddon  and  Albert  Bellamy  were  sent  over  "to 
do  spadework  in  the  American  trade  unions."  They  posed  as 
"British  Labor  men." 

It  was  commonly  believed  before  1914  that  peace  was  to  be  se- 
cured through  education- — through  building  libraries,  endowing 
schools,  and  erecting  colleges.  However,  during  the  World  War  the 
scholars  in  each  nation  were  striving  to  "outlie  and  outhate"  their 
counterparts  in  enemy  countries.  According  to  one  authority:  "If 
the  several  important  professional  groups  could  have  voted  separately 
on  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  the  list  of  college  professors  would 
probably  have  yielded  the  largest  majority  in  favor  of  war,  except  per- 
haps that  contained  in  the  Social  Register."  He  also  states:  "Gol- 
ds) H.  G.  Wells  Experiment  in  Biography.  Pages  593-596. 
(16)    Walter  Millis    The  Road  to  War.      P.  64. 
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lege  professors  headed  by  a  President  who  had  himself  been  a  college 
professor  contributed  more  effectively  to  the  decision  in  favor  of  war- 
fare than  did  the  farmers,  the  business  men,  or  the  politicians."  (17). 
Educational  institutions  easily  became  effective  vehicles  for  military 
propaganda.  General  Wood  early  recogni2,ed  this  fact  when  he 
wrote  on  September  27,  1913,  "the  planting  m  every  university  and 
college  a  true  knowledge  of  what  our  military  policy  has  been  and 
should  be  would  be  the  best  means  of  promoting  preparedness." 


II. 

THE  COLLEGES  SEEK  GOVERNMENT  AID 

On  February  10,  1917,  Dean  WiUiam  McClellan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Secrtary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
evolved  a  plan  for  a  central  agency  at  Washington  for  placing  col- 
lege-trained men  in  government  service.  This  organir.ation  was 
known  as  the  Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bwredu.  Each  college  was 
notified  of  government  positions  to  be  filled.  Its  work  was  that  of 
a  placement  bureau  for  the  colleges,  securing  government  jobs  for  its 
members.  Its  financial  support  was  from  the  colleges  and  private 
funds.  Branches  were  established  in  about  200  of  the  larger  educa- 
tional institutions.  Its  work  vvas  taken  over  by  the  War  Department 
in  March,  1918. 

The  Council  of  J^lational  Defense,  a  semi-official  body  with  sub- 
divisions for  each  state,  was  organi2;ed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
March  3,  1917.  In  addition  to  its  several  phases  of  activity  the  coun- 
cil organi2;ed  a  Committee  on  Science,  Engineering,  and  Education, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  look  after  college  interests  and  emphasize 
the  importance  of  training  officers  and  scientists  for  government  ser- 
vice in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  least  disruption  of  the  college  pro- 
grams. Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  was  present  and  en- 
dorsed the  program. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Drs.  Hollis  Godfrey  of  Drexel  In- 
stitute as  chairman,  H.  E.  Cramton  of  Columbia,  F.  C.  Ferry  of  Wil- 
liams College,  S.  P.  Capen  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  E.  A.  Al- 
derman of  the  University  of  Virginia,  G.  P.  Benton  of  University  of 
Vermont,  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  A. 
S.  Downing  of  the  University  of  State  of  New  York,  Wilson  Farrand 
of  Newark  Academy,  G.  S.  Ford  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  F. 
J.  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  E.  K.  Graham  of  Uni- 
versity of  North  CaroHna,  C.  S.  Howe  of  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  H.  P.  Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  A.  L.  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  F.  L.  McVey  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  of  Amherst,  J.  A.  Mulry  of  Fordham  University,  J.  S. 


(17)    Devere  Allen    The  Fight  For  Peiue.      P.  251. 
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Nollen  of  Lake  Forest  College,  R.  A.  Pearson  of  Iowa  State  College, 
W.  E.  Stone  of  Purdue  University,  Henr}^  Suzsallo  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  Universit}^  and  R.  E. 
Vinson  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

This  committee  called  the  first  general  college  meeting  of  the 
war  period  to  m^eet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  5,  1917.  It  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  187  leading  educational  institutions. 
Plans  were  discussed  for  assisting  the  government  m  giving  the  "cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  war.""  The  colleges  were  then  in  great  fear 
of  loss  of  students  that  would  make  radical  educational  changes  neces- 
sar3^  Somie  Canadian  institutions  had  lost  70  per  cent  of  their  stu- 
dent bodies. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  Canada,  the  Com.mittee 
invited  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Canada  to  send  representatives 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  on  Jdy  3rd  and  4th  at  Washington.  (18). 
Five  representatives  from  Canadian  institutions  came.  As  a  result  of 
the  conference  the  committee  drew  up  a  recommendation  including  a 
request  that  "each  college  miake  provisions  by  any  available  means  for 
military  drill  for  all  of  its  students  who  are  physically  fit."  It  was 
suggested  that  institutions  desiring  instruction  m  military  training 
could  apply  to  Sir  Robert  A.  Falconder  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  Canadian  instructors  as  Canadian  officers  temporarily  invalided 
could  be  used  for  this  work. 

The  Cominntee  on  Science,  Eiigvneerir.g  and  Education  seemed 
to  have  been  inactive  after  1917  and  its  work  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War  DepartmxCnt, 
created  in  February,  1918.  This  committee  Vv'as  largely  the  work  of 
Dean  Keppel  of  Columbia  University  who  v.-as  then  confidential  sec- 
retary to  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  This  committee  was  created  as  the 
official  link  between  the  War  Department,  and  the  colleges.  It  was 
to  "'administer  such  a  plan  of  special  training  m  the  colleges  and 
schools  as  may  be  adopted.''  The  Committee  prepared  and  submitted 
during  May,  1918,  a  comprehensive  militar)-^  training  plan  for  college 
students  known  as  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps — S.  A.  T.  C. — 
This  was  a  scheme  for  a  universal  school  for  officer  material  on  part 
of  the  governm.ent  with  a  great  financial  help  to  the  colleges. 

On  January  30,  1918,  the  Emergency  Council  on  Education  was 
formed  by  eleven  educational  associations,  and  later  fifteen,  w^ith 
headquarters  in  Washington  with  Pres.  D.  J.  Cowling  of  Carleton 
College  as  chairman  of  the  council.  This  council  advocated  a  "move- 
ment for  government  controUed  military  drill  m  the  colleges,"  under 
conditions  that  would  aid  the  colleges  during  the  crisis.  (19). 

This  American  Council  on  Education  had  as  its  purpose  ''To 
place  the  educational  resources  of  the  country  more  completely  at  the 
service  of  the  National  Governm.ent  and  its  departments  to  the  end 

(18)  Bureau  of  Education  CircuUr.  1017,  Xo.  3-    ^Vo^•k  of  American  Colleges 
and  rniversities  During  the  ^Var. 

(19)  P.  R.  Kolbfc    The  CCllegev  in  War  Time  and  Afier. 
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that,  though,  an  understanding  cooperation,  the  patriotic  services  of 
the  pubhc  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  be  augmented;  that 
a  continued  supply  of  educated  men  may  be  maintained;  and  great- 
er effectiveness  in  meeting  the  educational  problems  durmg  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  may  be  secured.  (20) .  This  council  had  charge  of  the 
publicity  campaign  for  the  Student  Arm.y  Training  Corps. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  there  was  great  uneasiness 
among  colleges  relative  to  their  future  enrolhiient.  Many  found  it 
wise  to  announce  they  would  open  as  usual  in  the  fall  of  1917.  The 
Selective  Service  Act  enacted  May  18,  1917,  fixed  the  draft  ages  at 
21-31  years  of  age.  Many  students  were  subject  to  the  draft,  while 
some  below  the  draft  age  volunteered.  College  income  from  student 
fees  for  juniors  and  seniors  fell  off  about  30  per  cent  for  the  session 
of  1917-18,  while  the  expense  of  the  college  greatly  increased,  due  to 
the  rise  in  prices.  The  existence  of  colleges  with  small  income  was 
threatened.  The  Selective  Service  Act  was  amended  on  August  31st, 
1918,  lowering  the  draft  ages  to  18  years  of  age. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War 
Department  knew  in  advance  the  changes  to  be  made,  so  during  May, 
1918,  they  prepared  a  comprehensive  military  training  plan  for  col- 
lege students  and  made  public  the  proposed  plan.  At  the  sectional 
meetings  of  college  presidents  and  army  representatives  held  late  in 
August  and  early  m  September,  1918,  at  San  Francisco,  Fort  Sheridan, 
111,  and  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  the  plan  was  explained  and  unani- 
mously approved.  According  to  the  amended  Selective  Service  Act 
of  August,  1918,  the  government  would  be  willing  to  establish  a  Stu- 
dent Army  Training  Corps  in  any  college  with  an  enrollment  of  100 
or  more  students.  There  was  a  financial  motive  on  part  of  the  col- 
leges in  urging  this  work.  Without  it  many  colleges  would  have 
closed  in  1918. 

Any  college  or  professional  school  eligible  for  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  could  become  essentially  a  government  institution. 
Students  on  entering  such  a  college  could  become  soldiers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  federal  government  paid  to  the  college  $30  per  month 
for  board  and  room  for  each  student  enrolling  in  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps.  The  government  also  paid  the  tuition  to  the  college 
and  furnished  the  instructors  in  military  science  in  addition  to  the  mil- 
itary equipment.  The  student  soldier  also  received  $30  per  month. 
Professor  Richard  C.  MacLaurin  of  M.  I.  T.  w^as  appointed  education 
director  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  on  July  1,  1918.  He  was  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessors W.  B.  Monroe,  H.  W.  Holmes,  and  Alexander  Inglis  all  of 
Harvard.  516  colleges  established  such  work  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  approximately  150,000  students,  while  only  about  ten  eligible  col- 
leges resisted  the  temptation  of  receiving  this  financial  aid.  The  col- 
leges rejecting  this  aid  were  those  conducted  by  churches  whose  his- 
torical position  rejected  the  war  system,  such  as  the  Friends,  Mennon- 

(20)     C.  F.  Thwing     The  Amerkaii  Colleges  and  Lniversities  in  the  Great 
War.      P.  29. 
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ites,  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  However,  Swarthmore  College, 
operated  by  the  Friends,  did  establish  the  S.  A.  T.  C. — not  being  able 
to  resist  the  flesh  pots  of  the  federal  treasury.  Most  of  the  students 
at  Swarthmore  were  not  identified  with  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
President  Joseph  Swain  "believed  in  carrying  out  policies  that  would 
make  Swarthmore  like  other  colleges." 

The  economic  motive  made  them  patriotic.  'It  is  patriotic  to  go 
to  college''  became  a  war  cry.  Every  campus  became  a  military  camp. 
All  soldier  students  were  student  soldiers.  The  colleges  were  once 
again  filled  with  students  with  academic  standards  set  aside  and  in 
their  place  military  standards,  methods,  and  manners  were  installed. 
Their  financial  worries  were  solved  by  training  "adolescent  field 
marshals."  The  patriotism  of  the  colleges  was  of  that  variety  which 
mistakes  private  interest  for  the  common  good. 

In  October,  1918,  every  member  of  the  newly  organi2,ed  Student 
Army  Training  Corps  in  every  college  of  the  land  assembled  around 
a  flagpole  at  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  to  raise  the  flag  and 
take  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  it.  This  vvas  done  at  the  same  moment 
throughout  the  entire  nation.  President  Wilson  addressed  a  special 
message  to  them,  saying,  in  part,  "The  step  you  have  taken  is  a  most 
significant  one.  By  it  you  have  ceased  to  be  merely  individuals,  each 
seeking  to  perfect  himself  to  win  his  own  place  in  the  world,  and  have 
become  comrades  in  the  common  cause  of  making  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live."    (21) . 

Mr.  Ehhu  Root  in  addressing  the  assembled  Students  Army 
Training  Corps  at  Columbia  said,  "A  new  era  begins  in  which  all  the 
learning  of  America  is  now  laid  upon  the  altar  of  service." 

Prof.  C.  F.  Thwing  wrote:  "The  lecture  halls,  which  once  re- 
sounded with  dissertations  on  history  and  psychology,  are  now  used 
for  the  expounding  of  the  principles  of  navigation  and  gun  fire.  We 
seem  to  be  devoting  all  our  knowledge  to  perfecting  the  art  of  kilh 
ing."  Bayonet  practice  against  dummy  "Huns"  became  an  amusing 
sport. 

The  usual  courses  offered  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps 
were  listed  as:  War  English,  War  Geography,  War  German,  War 
Topography,  War  MiUtary  Law,  War  Government,  War  Physics, 
War  International  Law,  War  Mechanics,  War  History,  and  a  stan- 
dardised course  in  Issues  of  the  War,  prepared  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  colleges,  presenting  "the  political  and  economic  causes 
of  the  war."  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  then  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  now  president  of  Swarthmore  College,  was  National  Di- 
rector of  the  War  Issues  course.  Serving  under  him  were  several  dis- 
trict inspectors.  This  course  served  as  a  vehicle  of  propaganda  com- 
ing direct  from  the  War  Department.  This  course  stimulated  the  or- 
ganisation of  orientation  courses  which  have  been  widely  introduced 
in  colleges  since  the  war.     Also  such  courses  as  War  Literature, 

(21)    E.  C.  Moore    What  the  War  Teaches  4l)out  EducatioB.     P.  240. 
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Trench  French,  Psychology  of  War,  Psychology  of  War  and  State 
were  offered.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  issued  an  8  page  bulk' 
tin  of  War  courses.  The  University  of  Kansas  catalogue  for  1918 
listed  a  course  dealing  with  ''the  philosophical  consideration  underly 
ing  the  German  attitude  in  the  war.''  The  University  of  Cincinnati 
gave  day  and  evening  courses  in  the  history  of  Germany  as  well  as  a 
course  in  War  Gardening.  The  University  of  Nebraska  catalogue  for 
May,  1918,  stated,  "the  Military  Department  of  the  University  has 
always  kept  the  sentiment  of  military  patriotism  alive  m  the  Univer- 
sity in  spite  of  the  assaults  of  pacifists." 


III. 

GOVERNMENT  PROPAGANDA  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information  was  set  up  by  President 
Wilson  on  April  14,  1917,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  with  George  Creel  as 
chairman.  (22).  Its  purpose  was  to  m.obilize  public  opinion  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  This  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government  to  officially  control  public  opinion.  In  pre- 
vious  wars  the  United  States  had  no  such  organi2;ation,  but  had  relied 
upon  private  societies  or  individuals.  Such  writings  as  Common 
Sense  and  The  Crisis  by  Thomas  Paine  were  private  propaganda 
writings  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  War  of  1812  gave  us 
The  Star-spangled  Banner,  by  Francis  Scott  Key.  The  Civil  War  pro- 
duced such  writings  as  A  Man  Without  A  Country  by  Hale  and  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  These  served  as 
propaganda  productions  but  no  organi2,ation  was  created  to  mold  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  was  rather  left  to  individuals,  private  societies,  and 
messages  of  the  president. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information  soon  had  its  foreign  ser- 
vice organi2;ed  with  an  official  representative  at  the  capital  of  every 
nation  of  the  world  except  the  nations  with  whom  we  were  at  war.  It 
had  250  paid  employees  with  the  cooperation  of  5,000  volunteer 
writers  and  artists,  and  20,0^0  public  speakers.  At  Rome,  Professor 
Charles  E.  Merriam  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  stationed  with 
a  staff  of  about  50  men.  There  were  similar  offices  opened  in  all 
important  political  centers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Dean 
William  Russell  of  the  University  of  Iowa  was  sent  to  Siberia.  Mr. 
Ernest  Poole  with  an  office  in  New  York  had  charge  of  the  Foreign 
Mail  Bureau  Service.  The  speeches  of  the  President  and  other 
propaganda  material  v^as  given  universal  distribution. 

(22)  For  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
see  George  Creel's  "How  We  Advertised  America."  Mr.  Creel  was  editor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  author  of  ^Vilsoii  and  the  Issues,  a 
campaign  document  advocating  Air.  Wilson's  reelection  in  1910. 
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Editors  were  brought  to  the  United  States  from  several  countries 
including  Mexico,  the  object  of  which  was  to  have  them  ''sell  Ameri' 
ca"  and  the  allied  cause  to  their  home  land.  A  v-/onderful  change  in 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Mexico  towards  the  United  States  was  seen  in 
this  work.  The  mailing  list  in  Mexico  contained  20,000  names.  Citi' 
^ens  from  the  United  States  in  Mexico  organised  schools  for  teaching 
English.  About  800  enrolled;  and  they  became  "American  Mission^ 
aries."  The  classroom  work  consisted  principally  of  propaganda  for 
the  United  Sattes.  The  work  in  Mexico  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Murray. 

Dr.  James  F.  Kerney  had  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Propaganda  in 
France.  He  "mobiHzed  the  French  universities  in  the  interest  of 
America"  and  they  in  turn  ''educated"  the  French  people. 

The  domestic  work  was  equally  as  elaborate  consisting  of  several 
divisions  such  as  news,  rural  press,  daily  official  bulletin,  four  minute 
men,  speaking  division,  advertising  division,  pictoral  arts,  film.,  ser' 
vice  bureau,  women's  work,  foreign  born — 33  groups,  cartoons  syndi- 
cated features,  wireless  and  cable  service,  and  the  division  of  civic 
and  educational  cooperation. 

The  nation  Vv/as  an  oratorical  bedlam  during  the  war.  The  Four 
Minute  Men  division  organized  about  75,000  speakers  for  four  min' 
ute  speeches.  Material  and  sample  speeches  were  sent  from  Wash' 
ington.  This  division  was  to  reach  the  masses.  For  the  college  stu- 
dents  there  was  organized  the  College  Four  Minute  Men  with  the 
work  put  on  in  153  colleges.  The  work  consisted  of  contests  among 
students  with  an  official  certificate  going  to  the  winners.  In  the  pub' 
lie  schools  the  Junior  Four  Minute  Men  were  organized  for  children. 

For  the  more  important  meetings  the  Speakers  Division  was  or- 
ganized  Sept.  25,  1917,  with  Professor  Arthur  E.  Bestor  of  Chautau- 
qua Institute  in  charge  and  carried  on  a  War  Chautauqua  throughout 
the  country  with  the  assistance  of  several  hundred  distinguished  speak- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Division  of  Exhibit  at  State  Fairs  was  formed  in  March, 
1918,  and  war  expositionsr  were  held  m  21  cities  and  35  state  fairs. 
Samuel  Insull  was  especially  active  in  the  exposition  held  at  Chicago. 

The  Division  of  Civic  and  Educational  Cooperation  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Guy  S.  Ford  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  or- 
ganized for  "stimulating  and  directing"  the  work  of  the  schools.  (23). 
Dr.  Ford  gathered  as  his  assistants  the  following:  Professors  A.  C. 
McLaughlin  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  E.  V.  Green  of  Illinois,  C. 
L.  Becker  of  Cornell,  Wallace  Notestein  of  Minnesota,  E.  E.  Stall  of 
Minnesota,  D.  C.  Munro  of  Princeton,  G.  C.  Sellery  of  Wisconsin, 
E.  E.  Sperry  of  Syracuse,  J.  J.  Cross  of  Columbia,  James  Gurmann 
of  Columbia,  S.  B.  Harding  of  Indiana," F.  L.  Parson  of  Wisconsin,  E. 
S.  Corwin  of  Princeton,  W.  S.  Davis  of  Minnesota,  G.  W.  Scott  of 
Columbia,  J.  W.  Garner  of  Illinois,  J.  J.  Pittijohn  of  Indiana,  T.  F. 
Morgan  of  Purdue,  F.  W.  McReynolds  of  Dartmouth,  C.  E.  Mer- 


(23)  .  G.  S.  Ford    America"?  Fi^ht  for  FuIiHc  Opinion. 
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riam  of  Chicago,  W.  R.  Shepherd  of  Columbia,  Jerome  Davis  later  of 
Yale,  and  W.  F.  Russell  then  of  Iowa.  Scores  of  other  University 
men  were  used.  They  were  instructed  by  Dr.  Ford  to  do  work 
''which  they  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  20  years  after  the  war.'' 

Many  historians  did  work  for  other  patriotic  agencies.  For  ex' 
ample.  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  Columbia  organi2;ed  the 
Tslational  Board  of  Historical  Service  as  a  semi-official  board  represent' 
ing  the  3,000  historians  of  America.  This  Board  working  with  Pro- 
fessor Shotwell  as  chairman  consisted  of  the  following:  Profs.  E.  V. 
Green  of  Illinois;  J.  F.  Jameson,  editor  of  American  Historical  Re- 
view; D.  C.  Munro  of  Princeton;  G.  W.  Leland,  Sec.  of  American 
Historical  Association;  A.  C.  CooHdge  of  Harvard;  F.  J.  Turner 
of  Harvard;  J.  Schaefer  of  Oregon;  Henry  Johnson  of  Columbia; 
W.  E.  Lingelbach  of  Pennsylvania;  C.  H.  Hull  of  Cornell;  W.  E. 
Dodd  of  Chicago;  C.  R.  Fish  of  Washington;  C.  D.  Ha2;en  of  Cc 
lumbia;  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  North  Carolina;  Wallace  Notestein 
of  Minnesota,  and  S.  B.  Harding  of  Indiana.  They  established  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  prepared  large  quantities  of  literature 
for  the  schools  including  a  series  of  "Tedcher  Leaflets'  outlining  work 
for  teachers.  "The  History  Teacher's  Magazine''  became  their  prin- 
cipal avenue  of  expression. 

The  duty  of  the  National  Board  of  Historical  Service  was  to  pre- 
pare literature  for  the  schools  and  colleges.  In  order  to  stimulate 
the  study  of  this  literature  the  Board  offered  a  series  of  pri2;es  for  war 
essays.  It  arranged  for  the  publication  of  more  than  forty  articles 
dealing  with  the  teaching  of  the  historical  and  geographical  back- 
ground of  the  war.  Dean  Olin  Templin  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
was  employed  to  distribute  this  literature  throughout  the  colleges,  sum- 
mer schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  public  schools.  The  Board 
also  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  for  every  army  camp  in  order  to  up- 
hold morale. 

Professor  Monteville  Flowers,  formerly  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  among  several  others,  and  then  president  of  the 
International  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Association  of  America,  called 
a  national  conference  of  American  lecturers  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  April  8-13,  1918.  There  were  then  6,000  chautauqua  audiences 
annually  in  North  America.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  state  boards 
of  education,  to  the  National  Education  Association,  and  to  all  other 
agencies  that  had  a  part  in  forming  public  opinion.  Of  course  the 
lecturers  for  the  various  chautauqua  circuits  were  urged  to  attend. 
192  delegates  came,  representing  89  different  associations,  32  states, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  It  was  a  week  of  intensive  study  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  war. 

Among  the  speakers  and  discussion  leaders  were:  Professor 
James  M.  McElroy  of  the  National  Security  League,  Professor  John 
Bates  Clark  of  Columbia,  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton, 
Professor  George  D.  Strayer  of  Columbia,  Father  John  A.  Ryan  of 
Catholic  University,  Professor  Talcott  XN-^illiams  of  Columbia,  Miss 
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Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Schoff  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  George  Creel  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  Professor  G.  S.  Ford.  The 
object  of  this  conference  was  to  aid  the  various  Chautauqua  speakers 
who  would  be  on  the  platform  that  summer. 

Aldiough  this  conference  did  not  brand  as  "pacifists"  all  who 
did  not  like  blood  as  a  beverage,  it  did  represent  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can education  at  that  period.  To  cite  a  few  examples :  George  Creel 
said  in  addressing  one  session,  "Having  drawn  the  sword,  we  shall 
never  sheathe  it  until  justice  and  righteousness  and  truth  are  es- 
tablished forever  on  the  earth."  .  Likewise,  Professor  George  D. 
Strayer  declared  "We  have  pledged  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world."  Professor  Tal- 
cott  Williams  of  Columbia  proclaimed  ""The  American  people  propos-; 
to  create  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth,  a  new  heaven  of  justice,  and 
a  new  earth  of  equality  and  safety  for  all  small  lands  and  large."  He 
attributed  the  ease  with  which  the  American  public  submitted  to  the 
draft  act  to  the  work  of  newspapers  in  directing  public  opinion,  and 
said,  ''Today  we  propose  to  put  the  ring-fence  of  peace  around  the 
world,  and  for  this  task  the  American  newspapers  can  alone  prepare 
the  American  public."  Professor  P.  P.  Claxton  informed  the  confer- 
ence "We  are  not  fighting  because  of  hate.  We  are  fighting  because 
of  love.  We  are  not  fighting  for  destruction;  we  are  fighting  for 
construction  and  development.  We  will  not  forget  what  American- 
ism and  democracy  are,  while  we  are  fighting  for  democracy  and  for 
the  American  spirit  that  it  may  come  to  all  the  world." 

Professor  G.  S.  Ford  in  speaking  to  the  conference  of  his  work  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  Civic  and  Educational  Cooperation  said 
*ln  my  own  division,  the  scholarship  of  the  United  States  has  put 
itself  at  my  disposal,  and  has  given  me  the  benefit  of  work  such  as  no 
other  government  has  had  in  the  preparation  of  its  publications." 

Professor  George  D.  Strayer  of  Columbia  advocated  federal  legis- 
lation, if  the  states  did  not  act,  prohibiting  the  use  of  foreign  lan- 
guage as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  (24) . 

Several  universities  issued  a  series  of  war  pamphlets.  The  leaders 
in  this  work  were  The  University  of  Chicago,  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin, The  University  of  Illinois,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  The  University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  University  of  Chicago  issued  the  following  eight  War  Pa- 
pers: "The  Threat  of  German^World  Politics'  by  Pres.  H.  P.  Judson; 
'^Americans  and  the  World-Cnsis"  by  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small;  *'De- 
mocracy  and  the  Basis  for  World^Order'  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Bramhall; 
"Sixteen  Causes  of  War'  by  Prof.  A.  C.  McLaughlin;  "The  War 
and  Industrial  Readjustment''  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Moulton;  ''England 
and  America'  by  Prof.  Conyers  Beard;  ''Democracy  and  English 
Schools"  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Judd;    "Democracy  and  Social  Progress  in 

(24)     Monteville  Flowers     What  Every  American  Should  Know  About  the 
War    g-ives  an  account  of  the  conference  and  all  the  addresses  given. 
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England''  by  Edith  Abbott. 

To  quote  only  a  few  excerpts  from  this  series:  the  pamphlet  by 
Judson  stated  the  publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa' 
tion  ''being  official  in  character,  they  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  re 
liable."  Professor  Small  said  the  main  issue  of  the  war  was  "whether 
might  or  right  shall  control  in  future  generations,''  while  Professor 
Moulton  regarded  the  conflict  as  the  ''greatest  war  m  history  for  the 
rights  of  the  common  man." 

The  University  of  Illinois  published  a  series  of  about  fifty 
pamphlets  and  articles  later  bound  under  the  title  Illinois  University 
War  Publications.  There  was  a  University  War  Committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  institution  with  seventeen  divisional  committees  having 
charge  of  the  various  war  activities.  The  committee  sent  weekly  ar- 
ticles to  about  500  newspapers  in  Illinois  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory in  addition  to  conducting  "a  campaign  of  patriotic  education  in 
the  neighboring  schools." 

The  University  of  T^orth  Carolina  was  the  principal  propaganda 
center  m  the  South  Atlantic  states.  The  institution  published  a  War 
Information  Series  consisting  of  several  leaflets  on  Why  We  Are  At 
War  With  Germany,  Will  Ton  Keep  the  Freedom  Our  Soldiers  Win? 
America  and  Her  Allies,  American  Ideals,  The  Community  Pageant, 
The  Ideals  of  Democracy,  and  the  World^Map.  The  Community 
Pageant  gave  instructions  as  to  putting  on  war  pageants  in  the  various 
communities.  The  summer  school  at  Chapel  Hill  put  on  the  Pageant 
of  1917  for  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  became  patriotically  more 
active  than  any  similar  institution  of  the  feudal  states  of  the  lower 
South.  No  doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  General 
Leonard  Wood  in  Charleston.  The  War  Department,  as  a  rebuke  to 
his  criticism  of  the  Administration,  early  m  1917  ordered  him  from 
New  York  to  Hawaii  or  to  South  Carolina.  He  chose  the  latter. 
Governor  Manning  of  South  Carolina  became  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  National  Security  League.  The  University  of 
South  Carolina  put  in  a  course  in  military  training  in  the  spring  of 
1917  under  Brigadier  General  H.  T.  Thompson,  a  retired  officer  of 
the  National  Guard.  More  than  half  of  the  faculty  took  this  course 
with  the  students  to  "encourage  them  by  example."  An.  exhibition 
was  given  by  a  picked  squad  at  the  1917  commencement.  The  institu- 
tion established  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  on  August  2, 
1917,  under  Colonel  H.  C.  Davis,  a  West  Point  graduate  of  1883, 
and  made  the  work  compulsory  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Also 
war  work  courses  were  put  in  for  women. 

President  W.  S.  Curreil  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
asked  for  an  "enlightened  patriotism"  on  the  part  of  the  institution  to 
arouse  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  from  the  "natural  apathy"  in 
this  "war  for  the  triumph  of  democracy  over  autocracy,  of  modern 
civilization  over  feudal  barbarism."  The  university  put  out  a  series 
of  war  pamphlets  including  "The  University  and  The  World  War,'' 
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Service  Flag  Day,"  and  a  bulletin  on  compulsory  military  training 
for  the  South  Carolina  High  School  Debating  League. 

On  March  29,  1918,  Good  Friday,  there  was  a  special  flag  day 
service  at  the  university  honoring  the  531  alumni  and  students  "who 
have  offered  their  all — themselves,  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  to  dc 
fend  its  honor,  and  to  save  the  world  freedom,  liberty,  justice,  and 
righteousness/'  Mrs.  Currell  presented  the  flag  and  Governor  Man' 
ning  in  accepting  it  for  the  University  said  the  service  was  especially 
fitting  for  that  day  as  ''Good  Friday  commemorates  the  Supreme  Sac 
rifice  of  Him  who  gave  Himself  to  save  the  world.''  The  address  of 
the  occasion  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  McMaster  of  the  class  of  1883, 
editor  of  the  Star  (Columbia) .  He  quoted  freely  from  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  Jesus  flaying  "'depraved  souls"  and  advocating  "jail  for 
the  pacifists"  and  death  for  the  "Huns."  He  closed  with  a  plea 
"Wave  on,  O  Flag!    unsullied  and  unfurled." 

Although  Professor  James  M.  McElroy  of  the  National  Security 
League  spoke  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  "a  bunch  of  damned 
traitors"  with  "souls  of  Prussians"  because  the  student  body  became 
inattentive  while  listening  to  a  speech  of  two  hours  given  by  Profes' 
sor  McElroy  while  he  was  on  a  three  weeks  tour  of  the  West,  that  in' 
stitution,  no  doubt  partly  to  disprove  the  accusation,  became  especially 
active.  They  issued  a  series  of  19  pamphlets  known  as  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  War  Pamphlets.  20,000  copies  of  each  were  distributed 
over  the  state.  These  were  published  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  War  Publications  of  the  University  Faculty  of  seven  mem' 
bers  with  Professor  F.  C.  Sharp  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as 
Chairman.  The  material  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  pamphlets  were  later  bound  in  one  volume  under  the  title 
War  Boo\  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  material,  among 
other  wild  reports,  told  of  the  later  discredited  Potsdam  Conference 
on  July  5,  1914,  at  which  conference  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  ab 
leged  to  have  decided  upon  the  conquest  of  the  world.  This  fable, 
based  upon  the  imagination  of  Henry  L.  Morgenthau,  the  American 
ambassador  to  Turkey,  was  accepted  as  good  propaganda  material  dur' 
ing  the  war.  The  closing  statement  of  the  volume  is:  "The  world 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  And  now  is  the  time  for  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  of  the  world  to  fight  this  issue  to  a  finish.  It  will  be 
fought  to  a  finish — and  democracy  will  win."  (25). 

In  addition  to  these  pamphlets,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  sent 
out  shorter  articles  for  publication  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of 
the  state.  The  German  Department  translated  the  material  for  the 
40  papers  of  Wisconsin  printed  in  the  German  language. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  propaganda  activities  were  carried 
on  among  Negro  educators  and  educational  institutions.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Spingarn,  the  distinguished  philanthropist  of  New  York,  consulted 


(25)    War  Book  of  the  Uiiiversity  of  Wisconsin. 
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with  General  Leonard  Wood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  preparedness 
movement  before  our  entrance  to  the  war  relative  to  a  ''Plattsburg"  for 
Negroes.  General  Wood  assured  him  of  such  a  camp  if  200  men  of 
college  grade  could  be  secured.  Dr.  Spingarn  became  active  with  the 
larger  Negro  Colleges.  He  was  aided  by  the  J^ationoX  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  by  such  leaders  among  the 
Negroes  as  Professors  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  and  WiUiam  Pickens.  While 
this  discussion  was  on,  the  government  declared  war.  All  voluntary 
camps  were  then  disbanded. 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  the  goverment  put  in  fourteen 
camps  for  training  officers.  To  these  camps  only  whites  were  admit- 
ted. Negro  teachers  and  students  immediately  began  to  agitate  for  a 
government  camp  for  Negro  officers.  On  May  1,  1917,  a  convention 
of  Negro  students  and  faculty  members  was  called  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.  C.  There  money  was  raised  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  military  training  with  other  Negro  colleges.  A  Central 
Committee  of  T^egro  College  Men  was  formed  with  its  office  at  How 
ard  to  carry  on  the  propaganda.  Within  ten  days  1,500  names  of  Ne- 
groes seeking  such  training  were  presented  to  the  War  Department  as 
a  justification  for  a  "Reserve  Officers  Training  Camp  for  Colored 
Men."  On  May  19,  1927,  the  War  Department  authori2,ed  such  a 
camp  to  be  established  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  beginning  June  1 5th 
for  the  training  of  Negro  officers.  Several  hundred  were  trained 
there. 

Professor  Emmett  J.  Scott,  for  eighteen  years  secretar}^  to  the  late 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  then  secretary  of  Tuskeegee  Institute, 
was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  His  spe- 
cial duty  was  to  uphold  the  war  morale  among  Negroes  and  work  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  conducting  a  publicity  campaign 
through  the  Negro  Press.  Although  having  few  rights  in  America, 
the  Negro  educators  gave  loyal  support  to  the  war  for  ''the  preserva- 
tion of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world.''  (25'/2).  The  Federation 
of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  likewise  became  active  for  their  rights  ''on 
the  high  seas."  A  Girl's  Battalion  was  organized  at  Howard  Universi- 
ty. However,  during  the  war  the  "Disgrace  of  Democracy"  by  Pro- 
fessor Kelly  Miller  of  that  institution,  a  sane  discussion  of  our  racial 
injustices,  was  refused  circulation  in  the  libraries  in  the  army  camps- 
by  instructions  from  the  military  authorities. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  in  1918  the  Negro 
Colleges  readily  came  in,  establishing  a  unit  in  their  colleges  that  met 
the  requirements.  Although  Negroes  composed  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  they  constituted  13  per  cent  of  the  army.  In  the  registra- 
tion for  the  draft,  51  per  cent  of  the  Negroes,  but  only  32  per  cent  of 
army.  There  were  38  lynchings  in  1917,  while  the  number  increased 
the  whites  were  put  in  first  class — those  subject  to  the  first  call  to  the 

25  1-2)  Emmett  J.  Scott  "American  ]Segroes  in  the  World  War"  and  Howard 
University  Record.  Vol.  13,  1919,  for  full  account  of  propaganda  among 
Negroes. 
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to  58  in  1918.  The  administration  then  in  office  opposed  legislation 
making  lynching  a  federal  offense.  One  Negro  educator  has  said 
since  the  confHct:  'The  record  of  the  Negro  during  the  war  might  be 
a  compliment  to  his  patriotism  but  it  is  certainly  a  reflection  upon  his 
intelligence  to  be  fighting  for  rights  on  the  high  seas  when  he  is  de' 
nied  elemental  justice  at  home."  The  Howard  University  Record 
for  1919  stated  that  their  students  seemed  to  enjoy  the  "killing  busi- 
ness."" 

Nearly  200  institutions  gave  a  leave  of  absence  to  one  or  more 
faculty  members  for  the  duration  of  the  war  in  order  to  accept  a  lu' 
crative  government  position  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  Columbia 
University  prepared  a  service  blank  for  a  survey  to  determine  the 
war  resources  of  the  faculty,  graduates,  and  students  of  that  institU' 
tion.  This  blank  was  reprinted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  colleges. 

Wilson's  war  message  was  sent  to  15,000  high  schools  by  the  Bu' 
reau  of  Education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  suggested  the  discussion 
of  patriotic  subjects  at  school  commencements  for  1917.  The  Secrc 
tary  of  Interior  sent  a  letter  to  all  universities,  colleges,  normal  and 
high  schools  urging  this  and  enclosed  suggested  topics  and  suitable 
reference  material.  (26).  The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
was  organi2,ed  in  March,  1918,  with  John  H.  Francis  as  director. 
50,000  teachers  received  instruction  in  gardening  and  before  the 
season  was  over  claimed  an  enrollment  of  1,500,000  boys  and  girls. 
$50,000  was  set  aside  for  the  work.  Julius  Rosenwald  gave  $10,000 
for  the  work  among  Negro  children  of  the  South. 

Boy  Soldiers  of  the  Soil  was  organized  in  Michigan  to  remedy  the 
labor  shortage  on  the  farm.  Each  boy  took  the  oath,  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United- 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  keep  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  oHigation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  I  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  which  I  am  about  to  assume.''  (27) .  In 
New  York  there  was  organi::;ed  Four  Minute  Singers  for  singing  pa- 
triotic  songs. 


IV. 

WAR  PROPAGANDA  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  educational  journals  with  few  exceptions  became  rabid.. 
Schools  and  Society,  edited  by  Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  kept  a  more 
sane  attitude.    But  not  so  with  the  History  Teacher  s  Magazine  put 

(2C)    Report  of  Commission  of  Education  1917. 
(21)    Michigan  History  Magazine.    Jan.,  1920, 
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out  by  the  McKinley  Publishing  Company.  It  became  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  National  Board  of  Historical  Service  publishing  monthly  war 
supplements  and  a  series  of  articles  for  schools  and  colleges.  Through 
this  magazine  the  National  Board  of  Historical  Service  conducted  a 
department  of  questions  and  answers  on  the  War.  The  material  is 
rich  in  ''clinical  material  for  the  historical  pathologist.''  Prof.  J.  F. 
Jameson  kept  a  balance  in  the  American  Historical  Review.  In  the 
Immediate  Causes  of  the  World  Wdr  by  O.  P.  Chitwood  and  a  wide 
ly  used  text  during  the  war,  the  author  naively  says  in  its  preface  ''the 
statements  of  fact  given  in  official  dispatches  by  ambassadors  to 
foreign  ministers  and  vice  versa  can  usually  be  accepted  at  face  value." 

The  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association  during  1917 
and  1918  were  more  of  the  nature  of  patriotic  rallies  than  of  educa- 
tional  deliberations.  The  meeting  for  1917  was  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
July  7-14.  Professor  H.  H.  Seerley  of  State  Teachers  College  of  Ce- 
dar Falls,  Iowa,  in  an  address  said  "The  American  public  schools  are  a 
gigantic  training  camp  in  which  youth  is  prepared  to  fight  for  privi- 
leges and  to  defend  the  rights  of  others  outside  of  their  environment 
because  they  know  the  principles  to  be  true  and  the  cause  to  be  just. 
It  was  a  remarkable  step  that  America  took  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  when  it  fought  for  human  rights  without  regard  to  control  and 
when  it  insisted  on  a  settlement  that  paid  the  defeated  country  an  in- 
demnity for  the  privilege  of  teaching  the  lesson  of  a  better  way  of  liv- 
ing and  managing."  (28) .  It  was  propcscd  m  the  convention  to  rec- 
ommend the  abolition  of  the  study  of  German  language  and  literature. 
This  measure  was  opposed  by  Professor  W.  T.  Foster  of  Reed  Col- 
lege and  several  others.  The  convention  did  recommend  universal 
compulsory  military  training  for  young  men  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  over,  but  it  opposed  the  giving  of  this  work  in  the  public  schools 
due  to  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils. 

A  pledge  of  loyalty  was  extended  to  President  Wilson  and  to  a 
Veritable  League  of  Honor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  R.  A. 
White  of  Chicago,  representing  the  Universal  Military  Training 
League,  was  on  the  program.  The  members  of  the  Belgian  special 
commission  then  in  this  country  were  in  attendance  to  add  color  to  the 
occasion. 

A  ceremony  naturalizing  a  foreigner,  who  had  been  taking  work 
in  the  night  school  of  Portland,  was  held  with  the  federal  judge  pres- 
ent to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Professor  A.  J.  Gantvoost,  president  of  the  department  of  music 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  directed  the  group  singing  of 
the  following  song,  composed  by  Upton  Sinclair  a  few  months  pre- 
vious: (29) 


(2S)  Proceedings  National  Education  Association  191  i — P.  165. 
(29)    Proceedings  National  Education  Association  1917— P.  23. 
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CANNING  THE  KAISER  (30) 

Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys,  we'll  sing  another  song, 
Sing  it  with  a  spirit  that  will  move  the  world  along, 
Sing  it  as  we  need  to  sing  it,  half  a  million  strong — ■ 
While  w^e  are  canning  the  Kaiser. 

(Chorus) 

Oh,  Bill!    Oh,  Bill!    Were  on  the  job  today! 
Oh,  Bill!   Oh,  Bill!    Well  seal  you  so  you  11  stay! 
Well  put  you  up  with  ginger  in  the  good  old  Yankee  way — 
While  we  are  canning  the  Kaiser. 

Hear  the  song  we're  singing  on  the  shining  roads  of  France 
Hear  the  Tommies  cheering,  and  see  the  Poilus  prance; 
Africanders  and  Kanucks  and  Scots  without  their  pants — - 
While  we  are  canning  the  Kaiser. 

(Chorus) 

Bring  the  guns  from  Bethlehem,  by  way  of  old  New  York; 
Bring  the  beans  from  Boston,  and  don't  leave  out  the  pork; 
Bring  a  load  of  soda-pop,  and  pull  the  grape-juice  cork — 
While  we  are  canning  the  Kaiser. 

(Chorus) 

Come,  you  men  from  Dixieland,  you  lumber- jacks  of  Maine; 
Come  you  Texas  cowboys,  and  you  farmers  of  the  plain; 
From  Florida  to  Oregon,  we  boast  the  Yankee  strain — 
While  Vv^e  are  canning  the  Kaiser. 

(Chorus) 

Now  we've  started  on  the  job,  we  mean  to  put  it  through; 
Ship  the  kings  and  Kaisers  all,  and  make  the  world  anew; 
Clear  the  way  for  common  folk,  for  men  like  me  and  you — 
While  we  are  canning  the  Kaiser. 

(Chorus) 

The  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  1918, 
meeting  at  Pittsburgh  June  2  9- July  6,  was  more  enthusiastic,  if  pos' 
sible,  in  its  patriotic  program  than  the  convention  of  1917.  James 

(30)    Tune:     "Marching-  Through  Georgia." 
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A.  B.  Scherer  of  Washington,  D.  C,  representing  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  spoke  on  The  l^ation  At  War.  He  reported  that 
400,000  German  spies  were  then  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  one  member  of  the  Senate.  He  also  gave  an  account 
of  much  patriotic  work  being  carried  on,  such  as  the  organi2;ation  of  a 
Patriotic  League  by  the  physicians  of  North  Carolina  and  the  posting 
of  340,000  posters — The  German  Plot —  in  Connecticutt.  Professor 
James  M.  McElroy  of  the  National  Security  League  spoke  on  Patriot- 
ism— Past,  Present,  and  Future,  and  in  his  remarks  said,  ''The  first  line 
is  already  in  action,  killing  Huns,  because  the  leaders,  who  saw  the 
needs  as  you  and  I  see  the  needs  in  education,  cried  and  cried  again 
and  would  not,  for  the  love  of  country,  hold  their  peace."  Professor 
G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University  in  speaking  on  Some  Educational 
Values  of  War  said,  ''We  are  making  history."  (31). 

Professor  D.  J.  Cowling  of  Carlton  College  gave  an  account  of 
the  program  advocated  by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  as 
adopted  at  their  meeting  in  Chicago  in  January,  1918.  These  institu- 
tions advocated  increasing  the  number  of  exchange  professors  with  the 
Allies  and  the  establishing  of  military  training  at  government  ex- 
pense in  the  colleges  as  an  aid  to  the  students  and  the  colleges.  They 
were  then  conducting,  with  several  educational  organi/^ations  cooperat- 
ing, the  campaign  for  the  establishing  of  the  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps. 

In  speaking  of  the  Present  Emergency  in  Education,  Professor 
George  D.  Strayer  said,  "The  achievements  of  college  graduates  in 
the  armies  of  those  who  fight  for  the  establishment  of  Democracy  in 
the  World  is  the  greatest  glory  of  higher  institutions  of  learning."  Dr. 
J.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  in  an  address  urg- 
ing more  stress  to  be  put  upon  the  teaching  of  patriotism  said :  "No 
pig  in  a  pen  or  hen  in  a  coop  was  ever  more  insolently  treated  than 
was  the  United  States  by  the  Kaiser."  He  also  advocated  the  regimen- 
tation of  all  thinking  in  the  schools.  He  further  stated  that  "there  was 
discovered  unanticipated  disloyalty  even  in  the  schools  and  colleges, 
much  of  it  bordering  on  treason."  Professor  E.  B.  Green  was  present 
to  stress  the  work  of  the  National  Board  of  Historical  Service. 

The  resolutions  of  the  1918  session  advocated  the  conscription 
for  selective  service  of  the  "entire  manhood  and  womanhood"  of  the 
United  States,  pledged  anew  their  loyalty  to  the  government,  adovcat- 
ed  the  estabHshment  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  commend- 
ed Congress  for  its  patriotic  spirit,  and  expressed  confidence  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

There  were  several  visitors  and  speakers  from  the  Allied  nations 
to  give  color  to  the  occasion. 

The  Journal  of  Education,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Winship  of  Boston,  in  its  enthusiastic  support  of  the  war  policies, 
said  in  the  issue  of  December  27,  1917,  "We  have  no  more  doubt 

<31)    Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association  IdlS  for  full  acc-junt  of 
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about  the  responsibility  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  for  every  drop 
of  blood  shed,  for  every  dollar  spent,  for  the  diversion  of  every  day's 
labor  from  legitimate  activity,  than  we  have  for  responsibility  for  the 
Lusitania  outrage."  An  editorial  in  the  same  publication  for  December 
9,  1918,  stated  ''the  one  really  essential  lesson  which  this  World- 
Peace  War  has  taught  America  is  the  tragedy  of  unpreparedness." 

The  October,  1917,  issue  of  the  National  Geographic  Maga2,ine 
was  a  special  Flag  'Humher  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  over  a  thousand  ''pennants  of  patriotism""- — the  flag  of  every 
nation  and  political  subdivision  m  history..  It  claimed  to  be  the  most 
thorough  study  of  flags  ever  made.  Seven  hundred  thousand  copies 
were  published.  They  were  used  extensively  with  directions  given  for 
saluting  the  flag  and  ifor  the  inculcation  of  reverence  for  it  on  the  part 
of  the  schools.  Most  of  the  material  was  furnished  by  the  military 
authorities  to  whom  ten  thousand  copies  were  given.  According  to 
this  issue,  "Flags  symbolize  the  noble  aspiration  and  glorious  achieve- 
ment  of  the  human  race;  they  epitomi2,e  the  romance  of  history;  they 
incarnate  the  chivalry  of  the  ages."  It  claimed  "Their  origin  is  divin- 
ity itself"  and  unfurled  by  Jehovah  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  also  implied 
that  the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue  were  chosen  by  God  as  the  color 
scheme  for  the  American  flag. 

Publishing  houses  were  quick  to  bring  out  material  for  sale  com- 
merciali2;ing  upon  the  war  emotions.  Such  books  at  American  Patri^ 
otic  Prose,  War  Fact  Tests,  Bugle  Bells  of  Patriotism,  and  The  Sol- 
dier's English  and  French  Conversation  Boo\  had  a  wide  circulation. 
George  H.  Doran  ^  Company  put  out  the  ^'American  Revolution  In 
Our  School  TexPBoo\s'  by  Charles  Altschul,  with  an  introduction  by 
J.  T.  Shotwell  of  Columbia,  giving  a  study  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion as  related  in  93  texts  used  in  the  public  schools.  That  study 
showed  the  texts  were  colored  largely  by  national  propaganda  and  did 
an  injustice  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  published  in  March,  1917,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  close  relationship  between  England  and 
America.    Its  content  was  good  in  spite  of  the  motive  for  publication. 

The  most  widely  used  texts  in  college  courses  dealing  with  the 
war  were  "The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  War'  by  Professor  Ol- 
iver P.  Chitwood  and  "The  Roots  of  the  War"  by  Professor  William 
S.  Davis;  while  '*My  Four  Tears  in  Germany"  and  "Face  to  Face  With 
Kaiserism"  by  James  W.  Gerard  and  ''Defenseless  America"  by  Max- 
im Hudson  were  used  for  collateral  reading. 

Many  of  the  elementary  texts  in  history  were  written  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  propaganda  authorities  of  the  national  government.  For 
example,  "A  School  History  of  The  Great  War"  by  Professors  Mc- 
Kinley,  Coulomb,  and  Gerson,  according  to  its  preface,  was  prepared 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Board  of  Historical  Service  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  a  view  to  "developing  a  national  com- 
prehension of  the  issues  involved  in  the  war."  It  told  in  language  for 
the  children  "why  Germany  wanted  war"  and  of  her  wicked  propa- 
ganda.   It  was  based  upon  material  furnished  by  the  National  Board 
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of  Historical  Service.  The  same  was  true,  among  others,  of  the  sup' 
plementary  reader  "The  World  War  and  What  Was  Behind  It"  by- 
Superintendent  L.  P.  Bene2,et  of  Evansville,  Indiana.  The  author 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa' 
tion  for  "furnishing  to  him  authoritative  data." 

The  state  educational  authorities  were  especially  active  in  pro' 
moting  patriotic  activities.  To  cite  a  few  examples,  many  of  which 
could  be  duplicated  in  many  states:  The  Department  of  PubHc  In' 
struction  of  Michigan  made  a  special  printing  of  President  Wilson's 
war  message  and  sent  it  to  all  the  high  schools  of  that  state.  All  can- 
didates for  a  teacher's  certificate  in  1918  were  examined  as  to  the  con' 
tents  of  the  document.  Also  President  Wilson's  message  of  Decem' 
ber,  1917  as  to  the  aims  of  the  war  were  sent  to  all  the  grades  and  the 
examinations  for  1918  in  reading  for  graduates  of  the  elementary 
school  was  taken  from  it.  Over  75,000  copies  were  printed  for  dis' 
tribution  throughout  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  Michigan  Depart' 
ment  of  PubHc  Instruction  also  prepared  a  150  page  study  of  the  war 
free  for  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  (32). 

Miss  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction  m  Colorado,  in  an  address  urged  the  teachers  to  ''answer 
the  call  of  the  God  of  Nations  with  a  glad  response  and  the  trium' 
phant  achievement  of  willing  service.  (33).  State  Superintendent  F. 
G.  Blair  of  Illinois  in  presenting  "A  Practical  Program  of  Patriotic 
Instruction  '  recommended  "flag  raisings,  flag  drilling,  patriotic  music 
and  songs,  addresses  and  readings  presenting  national  ideals  in  an  ap' 
pealing  form,  all  these  have  been  tried  and  have  proved  their  power 
to  stir  deeply  the  emotions  of  children."  He  recommended  the  recit'^ 
ing  of  the  poem  'l  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death"  written  by  a  sol' 
dier  while  in  the  trenches.  He  also  urged  the  writing  of  letters  to 
the  allied  countries. 

>{orth  Carohna  Education,  the  professional  maga2,ine  of  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  then  profes' 
sor  of  Education  of  Trinity  College,  urged  the  teachers  to  teach  the 
children  ^''to  salute  the  flag"  and  to  smg  patriotic  songs.  Many  patri' 
otic  songs  and  poems  were  published  in  each  issue.  The  following  edi' 
torial  entitled  The  Teacher -Patriot  from  the  January  1918  issue  rep' 
resents  the  attitude  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  state:  'This  is 
not  the  time  when  instructors  of  youth  should  be  permitted  to  hide  be 
hind  'democratic  freedom'  or  'academic  freedom'  or  any  other  per- 
verted  phrase  or  syllogism,  and  give  aid  to  the  enemy  by  raising 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  either  the  justice  or  the  right' 
eousness  of  America's  position  in  this  war."  He  further  wrote  "who' 
soever  gives  aid  to  the  enemies  by  criticising  in  the  presence  of 
children  the  American  government,  or  its  officers,  or  its  motives 
in  the  war,  should  be  discharged."  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner  of 
North  Carolina  instructed  the  public  school  trustees  to  make  "sure 

Ci2)  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association  1918. 
(33)    Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association  1917. 
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that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  are  patriotically  American."  A  large 
part  of  the  program  at  Teachers'  Institutes  was  devoted  to  the  grave 
problems  of  instructing  the  teachers  "how  to  instruct  the  pupils  to 
salute  the  flag."  The  following  resolution  by  the  executive  commit' 
tee  of  the  National  Security  League  was  published  in  the  March  1918 
issue  of  J\[orth  Carolina  Education  with  the  suggested  procedure  ap- 
proved by  the  school  authorities : 

''Resolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  educational  institutions  to  in- 
quire into  the  loyalty  of  its  officers,  professors  or  instructors  who  are 
suspected  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  nation's  enemies  and  to  re- 
move from  the  faculties  those  who  are  found  to  be  disloyal. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  leader  of 
our  leading  educational  institutions  and  to  the  presidents  of  alumni 
associations  of  those  institutions  with  the  request  that  such  presidents 
assume  the  responsibility  of  inquiring  into  the  loyalty  of  such  officers, 
professors,  and  instructors." 

The  city  schools  of  Winston-Salem  used  Pres.  Wilson's  war  mes- 
sage as  a  special  study  in  the  senior  English  class,  and  explained  the 
procedure  to  the  other  schools  of  the  state  in  the  October  1918  issue 
of  Islorth  Carolina  Education.  For  the  last  two  months  of  the  ses- 
sion 1917-18  the  Winston-Salem  school  system  put  in  a  special  war 
course. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  through  the  generosi- 
ty of  General  J.  S.  Carr  offered  five  prues  to  the  elementary  teachers 
and  seven  pri2,es  to  the  high  school  teachers  for  the  best  essays  on 
"Why  the  United  States  is  at  War."  These  pri2;es  ranged  from  $10 
to  $75  each,  with  the  successful  contestants  entering  the  national  con- 
test then  being  conducted  by  the  National  Board  of  Historical  Service. 

The  Universiy  of  North  Carolina  organi2,ed  "The  Lafayette  As- 
sociates" for  high  schools  and  grammar  grade  pupils  to  foster  the 
"national  spirit  of  present  and  future  America."  The  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  institution  established  a  War  Information  division. 

The  High  School  Journal  was  established  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  January,  1918.  Its  first  issue  suggested  that 
teacher  programs  revolve  around  war  topics  and  suggested  forty  such 
topics  for  study  and  discussion.  This  issue  proclaimed  they  were 
active  "fighting  Germany  and  fighting  ignorance."  An  editorial  in 
the  February  1918  issue  said  Pershing  and  Julius  Caesar  fought  for 
the  same  motive — "to  save  civilization."  In  an  editorial  it  proclaimed 
"The  present  rulers  of  Germany  have  mortgaged  their  souls  to  the 
devil." 

The  l^ational  School  Service  established  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Information  with  the  National  Education  Association  cooper- 
ating was  a  bi-weekly  maga2;ine  of  16  pages  sent  free  to  600,000  teach- 
ers of  the  United  States.  The  voice  of  the  national  government  was 
carried  directly  to  the  schools.  W.  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia,  was  editor-in-chief.  It  was  prepared  by  "expert  educators" 
and  reached  20,000,000  pupils  semi-monthly.    25,000,000  copies  were 
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sent  giving  material  for  the  primary  through  the  high  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  asked  the  20,000 
teachers  of  New  York  City  to  sign  a  pledge  of  loyalty  or  suffer  dis' 
missal.  Those  refusing  were  expelled  by  Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea,  As- 
sociate Superintendent  of  Schools  in  charge  of  the  War  Situation  for 
Nevx/  York  City.  The  leader  in  securing  their  expulsion  was  a  Mr. 
Post  connected  with  a  sugar  refining  company.  The  teachers  volun- 
tariiy  taught  an  Americani2,ation  course  for  the  850,000  children  of 
the  city.  (34).  It  was  put  in  to  "teach  the  truth  about  Germany  and 
the  war."  This  was  done  on  the  teachers'  free  time  and  at  no  ex' 
pense  to  the  student.  This  was  duplicated  in  many  cities.  Regarding 
this  course  the  New  York  Evening  Star  said:  ''Emphasis  will  be  put 
on  the  fact  that  Germany  is  the  aggressor,  the  Allies  are  the  defenders 
of  civilisation.  Examination  questions  will  be  sent  to  Washington  for 
approval.  This  course  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  exchange  lectures 
with  Chicago.  Investigation  of  high  school  students  and  even  of  the 
National  Education  Association  shows  that  less  than  50  per  cent  are 
correctly  informed.'" 

''Upon  the  declaration  of  war  the  school  machinery  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Govern' 
ment  which  found  in  it  a  valuable  means  for  the  quick  dissemination . 
among  the  people  of  that  information  and  instruction  needed  to  de- 
velop  and  conserve  an  enlightened  and  unified  public  opinion.'"  (35). 
Children  in  the  kindergarten  of  America  organized  and  sent  to  France 
a  kindergarten  unit  for  work  there. 

Many  states  passed  laws  providing  for  patriouc  instruction.  In 
1918  Texas  enacted  a  law  requiring  every  school  teacher  to  devote  at- 
least  10  minutes  each  school  day  to  instruction  in  "intelligent  patri' 
otism.''  The  display  of  the  United  States  flag  at  ever>''  school  build' 
mg  was  required  m  about  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

The  National  Education  Association  meeting  m  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, in  1917  went  on  record  for  the  "teaching  of  patriotism  by  all 
teachers,  whether  by  heroic  story,  by  song,  biography,  or  history." 


V. 

war  work  of  women  in  colleges  (36) 

In  many  of  the  colleges  for  women  there  was  a  "war  council" 
composed  of  faculty  or  students  or  both.  These  councils  in  different 
schools  were  known  under  such  names  as  The  Woman's  League,  War 
Relief  Committee,  War  Emergency  Committee,  or  the  Patriotic 
League  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  They  were  a  clearing  house  for  the  war 
activities  outside  of  the  regular  curriculum.    Many  conducted  a  coh 

(34)  War  Work  in  tiie  Public  Schools  of  tlie  City  of  IVew  York." 

(35)  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Education  1918.    P.  37. 

(36)  War  Work  of  Women  in  Colleges    bulletin   issued   by   Committee  on. 
Public  Information,  Jan.  1918. 
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lege  bureau  of  information  and  supplied  speakers  on  war  subjects. 
The  Bryn  Mawr  war  council  conducted  departments  of  registration, 
food  production,  food  conservation,  education,  liberty  loans,  Red 
Cross,  and  others.  The  committee  on  Woman's  War  Work  of  Co- 
lumbia University  claimed  a  membership  of  8,000.  Dean  Emily  Tal- 
bot of  the  University  of  Chicago  asked  all  of  the  women  of  the  insti- 
tution to  pledge  for  some  specific  services.  Professor  Lois  Kimball 
Matthews,  dean  of  women  of  Wisconsin,  awarded  a  '"war  services" 
badge  to  each  girl  who  registered  in  the  spring  of  1917  for  at  least 
six  weeks  of  summer  war  work.  Goucher  College  of  Baltimore  for- 
mulated the  "Goucher  Plan"  adopted  in  various  schools.  According 
to  this  plan,  the  students  pledged  themselves  to  physical  and  mental 
preparedness  as  well  as  to  some  specific  service.  Of  the  622  students 
enrolled  at  Goucher  College  over  500  pledged.  To  this  group  the  his- 
tory department  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  war. 

The  students  of  Randolph-Macon  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  organized 
the  Sophomore  Militia  and  the  Freshman  Relief  Corps.  Wellesley 
gave  courses  in  wireless  telegraphy  and  map  making.  Among  the  war 
courses  given  m  the  various  colleges  for  women  were:  landline  tel- 
egraphy, wireless  telegraphy,  automobile  mechanics,  nautical  astron- 
omy, navigation,  first  aid,  principles  of  war  relief,  draftsmanship, 
medical  laboratory  methods,  map  drawing,  home  economics,  industrial 
chemistry,  and  farm  management.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  arid  Hunter  College  gave  radio  engineering  for  women  while 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  enrolled  150  women  for  electrical 
engineering.  _  Vassar  adopted  as  her  motto  "No  frills  and  no  frip- 
peries" while  the  women  of  Wisconsin  gave  a  "liberty  bond  ball."  All 
observed  wheatless  and  meatless  days.  Salem  College  in  North  Caro- 
lina adopted  the  policy  of  imposing  fines  for  wasted  food  at  the  table. 

Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  did  away  with  the  selling  of  sweets  on 
the  campus.  The  University  of  Colorado  gave  lectures  for  the  board- 
ing house  keepers.  Many  of  the  colleges  for  women  put  in  war  gar- 
dens. Grinnell  had  a  war  garden  worked  entirely  by  college  women 
and  produced  six  tons  of  vegetables  in  1917.  The  students  of  Mount 
Holyoke  cultivated  fourteen  acres.  Fourteen  girls  of  Vassar  College 
remained  over  for  the  summer  to  cultivate  war  gardens  claiming  to 
work  from  eight  to  nine  hours  daily. 

The  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  sent  a  unit  of  twenty  women  to 
work  in  France  while  each  boarding  hall  at  Oberiin  College  supported 
one  or  more  French  orphans.  Salem  College  did  not  print  its  college 
paper — the  Ivy — but  instead  read  the  articles  and  advertisements  to 
the  students  assembled  and  gave  the  cost  of  publication  to  the  war 
chest.  The  Association  of  College  Alumnae  issued  war  bulletins  to 
its  members  while  the  Collegiate  Periodical  League  furnished  soldiers 
and  sailors  with  magazines.  At  the  University  of  Kansas  all  women 
students  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Food  and  the  War.  The 
smaller  institutions  aped  the  larger  colleges. 
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VI. 

WAR  HYSTERIA  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

A  reign  of  terror  prevailed  in  schools  and  colleges  with  no  sem- 
blance of  historical  objectivity.  Most  teachers  with  German  names 
were  expelled.  The  children  of  Senator  R.  M.  LaFollette,  then  at- 
tending the  University  of  Wisconsin,  were  forced  to  see  their  father 
burned  in  effigy  at  the  University.  Professor  W.  H.  Hobbs  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  designated  Germany  as  "the  nation  which 
had  sold  itself  to  the  devil."  Professor  Douglas  W.  Johnson  of  Co- 
lumbia University  advocated  the  utter  destruction  of  Germany,  Dr. 
V.  L.  Kellog  of  Leland  Stanford  University  pictured  the  Germans  as 
"unclean"  folk  "who  will  have  to  walk  the  world  as  a  marked  people." 

The  war  ideology  was  accepted  in  American  educational  circles. 
There  was  a  widespread  witch-hunt  inaugurated  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  Harvard  University,  among  the  larger  institutions,  seems  to 
have  had  the  only  record  at  all  creditable  for  academic  freedom  during 
the  World  War.  The  president  of  Harvard,  although  himself  strong- 
ly pro-ally,  refused  to  expel  Hugo  Munsterberg,  connected  with  the 
institution  since  1892,  accused  of  being  pro-German.  None  there 
were  expelled.  President  Nicholas  M.  Butler  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity v«/arned  his  faculty  saying,  "I  say  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that 
there  is  and  will  be  no  place  m  Columbia  University  for  any  person 
who  opposes  or  counsels  opposition  to  the  effective  enforcements  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  vyho  acts,  speaks,  or  writes  treason. 
The  separation  of  any  such  person  from  Columbia  University  will  be 
as  speed}^  as  the  discovery  of  his  offense.  This  is  the  last  warning  to 
any  among  us  who  are  not  with  whole  heart  and  mind  and  strength 
committed  to  fight  with  us  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
(37).  Dr.  Cattell  was  expelled  from  the  faculty  after  a  service  of  26 
years  because  he  differed  as  to  war  policies.  Also  expelled  was  Dr. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard  resigned 
in  protest.  Professor  John  Dewe)^  called  it  "factory  tactics."  He  said 
"this  college  is  nothing  but  a  factory  and  a  badly  run  factory  at  that." 
After  the  close  of  hostilities  Columbia  refused  to  admit  Harold  Gray 
who  had  refused  to  support  the  war.  In  refusing  admittance  Dean 
Hawkes  said  to  him,  "You  realize  that  men  of  your  views  help  to 
color  the  University,  and  that  in  so  far  as  you  color  the  University  you 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  raise  funds."  (38).  He  en- 
tered Harvard  with  no  difficulty  and  there  graduated. 

Students  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  were  required 
to  sign  a  pledge  of  loyalty. 

The  University  of  Virginia  strenuously  supported  the  "War  of 
all  Mankind."    The  faculty  appointed  a  committee  in  October,  1916, 

(37)    American  Mercurj'     Higher  Learning  Goes  To  War.     June  1927. 
(SS)    Noi'inan  Thomas    Tiie  Conscientious  Objector.      P.  250. 
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to  study  the  question  of  military  training.  On  March  15,  1917,  the 
faculty  approved  of  the  committee's  report  recommending  that  such 
work  be  given.  A  Committee  on  l^ational  Service  was  appointed  and 
at  its  first  meeting  on  April  1  recommended  that  a  military  course  be 
put  in  with  degree  credit  given  by  a  federal  officer  admitted  to  facul- 
ty membership.  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  A.  Cole,  U.  S.  A.,  retired, 
was  appointed  as  military  instructor.  He  soon  became  the  campus 
hero  with  about  four- fifths  of  the  students  and  half  of  the  faculty 
taking  his  work  in  military  tactics.  Many  of  the  faculty  taking  it  were 
well  beyond  middle  life  and  would  have  been  a  handicap  to  any  army. 
It  was  done  to  "set  an  example"  for  students.  Professor  Leon  Whip- 
ple of  the  School  of  Journalism  in  November  1917  spoke  before  the 
Current  Events  Club  at  Sweet  Bnar  College  on  the  Meaning  of  Paci- 
fism. In  this  address  he  opposed  the  governmental  war  policies. 
President  E.  A.  Alderman  of  the  University  called  it  a  "document  of 
disloyalty"  and  a  "condemnation  of  God  m  national  leadership."  Pro- 
fessor Whipple  was  dismissed.  The  University  had  sullied  its  proud 
record  for  academic  freedom.  (39). 

Professor  William  A.  Schaper  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
was  dismissed  on  a  half  hour's  notice  from  the  University  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1917,  presumably  because  he  had  expressed  himself  previous 
to  our  entrance  as  opposed  to  our  entrance  to  the  war.  Pierce  Butler 
who  was  then  on  the  Board  of  Regents  and  later  elevated  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  secured  his  dismissal.  Butler  was  attorney  for  the  lo' 
cal  street  car  companies  and  Dr.  Schaper  advocated  municipal  ovv'ner- 
ship.  On  January  28,  1938,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  rescinded  the  resolution  dismissing  Professor  Schaper, 
reinstating  him  to  the  staff  of  the  University.  (40) . 

Many  of  the  schools  held  patriotic  exercises  on  June  5,  1917, 
the  day  set  apart  by  the  president  for  the  registration  of  men  of  the 
draft  age.  The  exercises  consisted  of  patriotic  songs  and  the  delivery 
of  an  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion  or  the  reading  of  selections 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  or  the  reading  of  selections  from  President 
Wilson's  proclamation  of  May  19  designating  June  5  as  the  date  for 
the  registration.  Although  in  the  president's  proclamation  he  stated, 
'It  is  m  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the  unvv^illing;  it  is  rather  selection 
from  a  nation  which  has  volunteered  in  mass."  all  m  authority 
knew  that  to  be  a  statement  for  public  consumption  rather  than  a 
statement  of  facts.  Over  80  per  cent  of  those  Vv'ho  registered  for  the 
draft  asked  for  a  deferred  classification. 

Professor  Thayer  said  that  Wagner's  music  revealed  "the  unre- 
strained passion  of  war,  lust,  and  cunning  that  belonged  to  an  uncivil- 
ised race."  Professor  Louis  H.  Gray  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
discovered  that  the  German  was  "a  moral  imbecile"  and  that  "this 
war  is  but  an  episode  in  the  age  long  struggle  between  good  and  evil, 

(39)    p.  A.  Bruce  History  of  the    University   of   Yirginia    1819-1919  for  full 

account  ot  the  activities  of  the  institution. 
<-40)    New  Republic,  June  17,  1936,  gives  record  of  Pierce  Butler  as  a  member 
of  Board  of  Regents  of  University  of  Minnesota. 
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between  God  and  the  Devil."  Professor  William  Howard  Daughtry 
of  Williams  College  in  writing  for  the  first  issue  of  the  Js[ational  Dc 
fense  and  International  Digest,  founded  in  January,  1917,  to  aid  the 
allied  cause,  stated  ''the  Allies  alone  today  stand  between  us  and  the 
loss  of  that  civili2,ation  for  which  we  have  striven  and  for  which  we 
stand/'  In  the  same  issue  Professor  F.  H.  Giddings  writes  ''some  of 
our  pacifists  are  doing  their  best  to  put  civilization  back  a  thousand 
years/'  While  Professor  C.  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Chicago,  stated  in  another  publication 
Germany  had  "no  science  of  education"  but  contended  "the  science  of 
education  is  one  of  America's  largest  contributions  to  democracy." 

Early  in  1918  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  Nebraska  submit- 
ted  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  a  list  of  twelve  in- 
structors who  lacked  an  "aggressive  Americanism."  They  were  ac- 
cused, among  other  similar  crimes,  of  disbelieving  in  the  "German 
atrocities."  The  twelve  were  duly  tried  by  Chancellor  Samuel  Avery 
of  the  institution.  Three  were  "convicted"  and  expelled.  He  assured 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  a  firm  policy  in  dealing  with  the  dis- 
loyal. He  expelled  Professor  H.  W.  Caldwell  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment for  saying  "there  are  good  and  bad  qualities  in  the  Germans, 
the  English,  and  the  Austrians." 

The  University  of  Illinois  disciplined  several  faculty  members 
for  being  "discourteous"  to  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice,  while  Professor  Thorstein  Veblen  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri was  given  trouble  for  writing  his  book — "The  Nature  of  Peace" 
— although  he  approved  of  the  war  with  Germany. 

At  Wellesley  College  Professor  Emily  Balch  was  found  to  have 
pacifist  leanings  so  she  was  given  an  "indefinite  leave  of  absence." 
President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University  warned  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  of  his  faculty  "to  be  still"  and  stated  the  Germans  "had  me- 
dieval minds."  (41). 

The  anti-war  forces  of  New  York  organi:;ed  the  American  Union 
Against  l^ilitarism  in  opposition  to  the  war  and  the  general  prepared- 
ness movement.  Among  the  leaders  were  Miss  Lillian  Wald,  O.  G. 
Villard,  Professor  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  Dana,  Professor 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  George  Foster 
Peabody,  J.  H.  Holmes,  Amos  Pinchot,  and  Paul  Kellog.  These  forces 
held  a  rally  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  March  25  th,  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  delegation  to  Washington 
the  next  morning.  But  at  Columbia  University  a  group  of  patriotic 
professors  held  a  counter-demonstration.  Professor  W.  B.  Pitkin  of 
Columbia  with  several  aides  from  New  York  and  a  group  from  Yale 
under  Professor  H.  W.  Farnum  were  sent  to  Washington.  A  state- 
ment was  issued  for  the  group  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard,  saying 
"The  hour  has  struck  to  put  an  end  to  the  Prussian  oligarchy.  Every 

(41)  Ludwig-  Lewisohn  Up  Stream.  Chapter  IX.,  deals  Avith  Ohio  State 
University  and  President  W.  O.  Thompson  during  the  war  hysteria  under 
the  Chai)ler  title— 31  yth  and  lllood. 
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advocate  of  peace-at-anyprice  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  Prussian 
mihtarism."  (42).  The  group  opposed  to  war  was  denied  a  police 
permit  to  organize  a  parade  m  Washington.  They  were  also  denied 
a  meeting  with  President  Wilson. 

The  President  of  Baldwin- Wallace  College  in  Ohio  was  removed 
from  office,  charged  with  not  being  enthusiastically  patriotic.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  a  college  for  women  took  the  position  that  "no 
pro-German,  pacifist,  or  neutral  sentiment  will  be  tolerated  by  the  coh 
lege''  and  passed  the  following  resolution:  "that  no  person  whose  un' 
qualified  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  whose  thoroughgoing  sup' 
port  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  committee,  subject  to  any  reasonable  doubt, 
shall  be  continued  or  placed  upon  the  salary  list  of  the  college;  and 
that  the  president  of  the  college  is  hereby  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  every  member  of  the  faculty;  and,  further,  that 
with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  he  shall  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises."  This  procedure  reversed 
the  usual  custom  of  giving  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt  and  made 
it  necessary  for  the  faculty  member  to  prove  not  only  his  conduct  but 
his  feeling  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Loyalty  to  government  was  x 
question  of  agreeing  with  politicians  temporarily  in  office. 

The  Chancellors  Report  for  1917-18  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  this  statement:  "To  the  holy  cause  of  this  war  the  Univer- 
sity has  solemnly  dedicated  all  its  resources,  of  scholarship,  of  material 
equipment,  and  of  personal  devotion."  The  University  of  Nebraska 
in  their  Catalog  of  1918  has  the  following  statement:  "In  the  months 
immediately  following  (our  entry  into  the  war)  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  University  labored  unceasingly  and  successfully  to  create  a 
sentiment  m  the  state  in  favor  of  energetically  supporting  the  nation- 
al administration  in  its  war  plans,"  while  Harvard  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  became  a  government  military  school."  The  University  of 
Washington  Bulletin  for  1918  gives  us  the  following  information: 
'"Owing  to  the  reorganization  of  the  University  work  necessitated  hy 
the  installation  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  offer  this  year  all  the  courses  announced  in  the  bulletin." 
The  University  of  Chicago  Register  for  1918-19  states:  "Experience 
has  shown  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  leaders  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency must  be  drawn  from  the  colleges  and  higher  secondary  institu- 
tions." 

Dr.  W.  R.  Thayer,  twice  president  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  official  biographer  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  became 
rabid,  saying,  "Will  American  universities  tolerate  professors  who 
have  been  slyly  preaching  sedition?  It  is  far  more  Hkely  that  for  a 
generation  to  come,  the  very  word  German  will  be  detested  m  the 
United  States,  and  that  ever)^  German  will  have  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  secret  enemy  of  this  country."  (43). 

(42)  W'alter  Millis.      The  Road  to  War.      P.  429. 

(43)  Higher  Learning  Goes  to  War  — American  Mercury,  June,  1927. 
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Columbia  University  cancelled  a  lecture  engagement  with  Count 
Tolstoy  for  Feb.  10,  1917,  scheduled  to  lecture  on  the  life  of  his  father, 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  notified  student  organi2;ations  they  must  have 
their  speakers  and  topics  approved  beforehand. 

Purdue  University  put  on  a  ''program  of  education"  to  familiar- 
ize  the  members  and  friends  of  the  University  with  ''the  issues  at 
stake."  Dean  Stanley  Coulter  and  Professor- Thomas  F.  Morgan  of 
the  University  lectured  over  the  state  "to  groups  of  persons  whose 
hereditary  bias  or  whose  lack  of  opportunity  exposed  them  to  the 
menace  of  an  opposing  propaganda."  On  April  2,  1917 — four  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war — the  faculty  of  Purdue,  a  stronghold  of 
the  War  Department,  sent  a  message  to  President  Wilson  asking  for 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  a  sys' 
tem  of  compulsory  military  service.  Many  other  colleges  sent  in  simi' 
lar  resolutions,  seemingly  stimulated  by  some  one  organisation  or 
source. 

In  January,  1917,  344  students  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina signed  a  petition  asking  that  military  training  be  given  there. 
This  Vv^ork  was  soon  put  in  by  President  E.  K.  Graham.  Soon  after 
the  declaration  of  war  President  Graham  in  an  address  to  the  students 
said,  "Our  larger  task  is  peace;  our  immediate  task  is  war.  There  is 
now  no  alternative  for  a  Christian  democracy."  The  faculty  adopted 
a  resolution  favoring  the  draft.  The  winner  of  the  state  peace  orator- 
ical contest  that  spring  said  that  "America  has  taken  the  first  step  to- 
ward peace  by  entering  the  war."  The  final  week  for  that  session  was 
a  patriotic  celebration  with  addresses  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Daniels,  and  Secretary  of  War,  Baker.  Governor  Bickett  of  North 
Carolina  in  addressing  the  students  said,  "if  the  Allies  triumph,  war 
will  come  no  more  upon  the  earth."  "Beat  Germany"  rallies  were 
held  by  the  students.  The  students  dug  trenches,  put  up  barbed  wire, 
dug  outs,  practiced  trench  warfare,  bomb  throwing,  and  all  the  other 
military  trimmings.  The  entire  faculty  and  student  body  seemed  docile 
with  no  one  questioning  the  hysteria.  The  Tar  Heel,  a  local  student 
paper,  was  filled  with  the  terrific  storm  of  war  propaganda.  The  ap- 
peal of  religion  was  added  to  that  of  patriotism  by  having  Dr.  Shailer 
Matthews  of  Chicago,  who  was  also  a  speaker  for  the  National  Securi- 
ty League,  deliver  a  series  of  addresses  in  May,  1917,  on  "Patriotism 
and  Religion."  These  lectures  Vv^ere  bound  in  a  volume  under  the 
same  title,  with  religion  lost  in  the  midst  of  patriotism. 

In  the  fall  of  1918  Lieutenant  C.  W.  S.  Stevens  of  the  United 
States  Army  established  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  and  in  re- 
ahty  took  over  the  university.  President  E.  K.  Graham  became  re- 
gional director  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  for  the  South  Atlantic  States:  No 
doubt  this  selection  was  through  the  influence  of  his  neighbor.  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  Josephus  Daniels.  The  University  Extension  Service 
was  active  in  reaching  the  people  throughout  the  state.  Over  100,000 
citi2;ens  attended  lectures  on  v/ar  subjects  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty  throughout  the  state,  while  75,000  v/ar  information  leaflets 
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were  sent  to  the  homes  in  the  state.  The  University  News  Letter 
had  a  weekly  circulation  of  15,000  copies.  (44). 

A  leaflet  was  issued  listing  19  of  their  faculty  members  available 
for  lectures  and  38  lecture  topics.  Some  of  the  topics  listed  were: 
"Some  Aspects  of  German  Psychology''  with  "an  attempted  interpre' 
tation  of  certain  characteristically  German  attitudes"  as  a  sub-title  by 
Prof.  Chase  of  the  Psychology  Department  and  later  president  of  the 
institution.  President  E.  K.  Graham  was  listed  for  ''The  Heart  of  the 
Great  Struggle.'""  Other  topics  were  ''The  War  for  You  and  Me"  and 
"The  Teachers'  Part  in  This  War." 

President  E.  K.  Graham  during  the  war  said  "We  mean  to  say, 
too,  that  a  human  life  has  more  value  than  the  largest  column  of 
figures  in  the  world,  and  that  the  life  of  a  little  child  has  more  weight 
than  the  trade  balances  of  the  nations.  This  we  are  coming  to  know 
as  the  meaning  of  America."  However,  Walter  Eliiies  Page,  the 
American  Ambassador  in  London,  VvTote  to  Wi-son  on  March  5,  1917, 
urging  a  declaration  of  war  m  which  he  said,  "It  is  not  :mprcb:ible 
that  the  only  way  of  maintaining  our  present  pre-eminent  tr^ide  po- 
sition and  averting  a  panic  is  by  declaring  a  war  on  Germany."  (45). 
F.  A.  Vanderlip  was  urging  simiilar  action  saying,  "as  a  result  of  the 
war,  a  million  new  springs  of  wealth  vjiW  be  deve'oped."  Education 
is  often  informed  ignorance. 

Professor  C.  F.  Thwmg  of  Western  Reserve  University  v^rote 
during  the  confHct  "The  war  that  fills  our  m.inds  today  is  the  war  of 
the  preservation  of  humanity.  Nothing  less  is  at  stake  tlian  the  integ- 
rity of  the  moral  life  of  the  race,  the  moral  fellowship  of  mankind,  the 
reality  of  justice  am.ong  men  and  nations,  the  right  of  all  peoples, 
great  and  small,  to  express  in  freedom  their  individual  genius,  upon 
that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  they  call  their  own;  a  portion  of 
the  earth  made  beautiful  by  family  life,  the  in^^stic  inf hience  of  the 
extended  ancestry,  and  the  hallowing  power  of  an  immortal  fellowship 
in  toil,  in  joy,  and  in  hope." 

The  Alumni  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  As- 
sociation for  Decem_ber,  1917,  issued  a  directory  of  their  members  en- 
listed with  such  phrases  as  the  following  over  the  different  pages: 
"Send  a  Copy  of  This  to  the  Kaiser,"  "Hindenburg  Ought  to  See 
This,"  "Why  Not  an  Illinois  Man  for  President  of  Germany?"  and 
"Hand  This  to  Some  German  Spy." 

Twenty-five  students  of  the  class  of  1873  of  Cornell  University 
asked  the  university  authorities  in  May  1918  to  revoke  the  degree  of 
their  fellow  classmate.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  distinguished' edu- 
cator and  humanitarian,  because  he  advised  against  entering  the  war, 
although  he  supported  it  after  our  entrance. 

Brown  University  revoked  the  honorary  degree  they  had  pre- 
viously conferred  upon  Ambassador  Bernstoff,  the  Germ;in  Ambas- 

(44)  Tar  Heei    and    Carolina  Magazine,    Ijoth  student  papers,  give  account 
of  activities. 

(45)  "B.  J.  Kendrick.    Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page.     Vol.  2,  P.  270-271. 
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^ador  to  America.  Columbia  conferred  an  L.  L.  D.  degree  upon  Sec- 
retary Lansing  in  1918  while  both  Harvard  and  Yale  did  the  same  for 
Rear  Admiral  Sims.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  degrees  upon 
General  Pershing. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  in  War- 
time of  the  Association  of  American  University  Professors  was  Pro- 
fessor A.  O.  Lovejoy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  then  connected 
with  the  National  Security  League  with  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of  Har- 
vard. Professor  Lovejoy  with  his  committee  consisting  of  Professor 
Edward  Capps  of  Princeton  and  Professor  A.  A.  Young  of  Cornell 
secured  the  following  resolutions  in  brief  from  the  Association  of 
American  University  Professors  suspending  academic  freedom  for  the 
''disloyar'  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 29,  1917:  ''There  are  four  grounds  upon  which  the  dismissal 
of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  or  university  may  be  legiti- 
mate: (1)  conviction  of  disobedience  to  any  statute  or  lawful  execu- 
tive order  relating  to  the  war;  (2)  propaganda  designed,  or  unmis- 
takably tending,  to  cause  others  to  resist  or  evade  the  compulsory  ser- 
vice law  or  the  regulations  of  the  military  authorities;  (3)  action  de- 
signed to  dissuade  others  from  rendering  voluntary  assistance  to  the 
efforts  of  the  government,  (such  as  volunteering  for  military  service, 
buying  bonds,  etc.)  ;  (4)  in  case  of  the  university  officers  of  German 
or  Austro-Hungarian  birth  or  parentage  any  acts  and  utterances  ten  J- 
ing  to  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  its  government." 
(46).  Professor  Lovejoy  was  made  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  University  Professors  in  1919. 

In  contrast  to  the  suspension  of  academic  freedom  in  America, 
the  British  schools  and  colleges  took  the  position  that  "teachers  should 
be  subject  to  the  inhibitions  which,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  war, 
the  government  may  enjoin  upon  all  citii^ens  alike,  and  to  these  inhi- 
bitions alone.  And  the  enforcement  of  these  should  be  m  the  hands 
of  the  regular  offices  of  government,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  officers 
of  the  institution  of  learning.''  This  secured  academic  freedom  in 
England  in  so  far  as  the  college  administration  was  concerned  in  con- 
trast to  the  reign  of  terror  in  American  academic  circles.  To  expel 
a  professor  for  disloyalty  in  England  he  must  have  committed  some 
crime  and  the  guilt  shall  be  shown  in  court  rather  than  for  the  mere 
expression  of  an  unpopular  opinion  as  was  the  case  in  America.  Har- 
vard alone  among  the  larger  institutions  of  America  accepted  the 
British  position  relative  to  academic  freedom. 

Early  in  the  war  the  German  language  was  taken  out  of  the 
schools.  Many  schools  insisted  that  all  association  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Germany  should  cease.  A  publication  of  the  Amerv 
can  Defense  Society  entitled  '"Throw  Out  the  German  Language  and 
All  Disloyal  Teachers,''  contained  this  paragraph:  "In  America,  in 
England,  and  in  all  British  dependencies,  the  German  language  now  is 

(46)    A.  A.  U.  p.  Bulletin  for  February-March,  1918,  has  a  full  discussion  of 
academic  freedom  in  war-time. 
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a  dead  language.  All  those  who  speak  it  or  read  it  will  in  self -de- 
fense conceal  that  fact.  Never  again  will  it  be  needed  anywhere  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  save  as  a  reference  language.  German 
"science''  now  is  just  as  loathsome  as  German  militarism.  What  is 
.more,  it  will  remain  so."  Often  teachers  of  German  were  under  sus- 
picion. The  teaching  of  German  was  forbidden  by  law  in  14  states. 
(47).  Iowa  forbade  the  use  of  any  foreign  language. m  a  public 
meeting.  Iowa  and  Washington  prohibited  the  use  of  the  German 
language  entirely.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  did  not  ban 
the  study  of  German  but  ''adopted  the  policy  of  reducing  by  one  point 
the  credit  value  of  each  course  in  the  department  of  German." 

The  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  various  states  usually 
arranged  patriotic  programs  for  observance  in  the  various  states  usual- 
ly arranged  patriotic  programs  for  observance  in  the  schools  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  rituals  of  patriotism  consisting  of  flag  salutes, 
patriotic  songs,  a  speech  on  the  war,  the  reading  of  some  war  message, 
and  other  social  immaturities.  There  were  such  programs  in  all  the 
states.  In  North  Carolina  the  secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission 
prepared  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  on  the  topic  ''Why  We 
Are  At  War"  for  responsive  reading  in  the  schools  of  the  state  on  De- 
cember 14,  1917.  (48).  The  questions  and  answers  were  based  upon 
half  truths,  and  over  simplified  a  complex  situation  giving  the  children 
a  completely  distorted  picture.  For  example,  question  16  in  the  series 
asks,  "Were  the  lives  of  any  American  citizens  lost  by  the  ruthless 
submarine  warfare"?  Answer:  "Yes,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
One  of  them  was  an  American  consul  from  North  Carolina  who  was 
on  his  way  to  take  up  his  official  duties.  Many  of  these  Americans, 
so  cruelly  murdered  at  sea,  were  women  and  little  babies,  for  in  car- 
rying out  his  ruthless  submarine  warfare,  the  German  Emperor  has 
shown  no  mercy  to  anyone.  When  he  sank  the  Lusitania  he  murdered 
114  American  men  and  women  and  little  children,  and  then  gave  the 
school  children  in  Berlin  a  holiday  in  celebration  of  this  awful  crime," 

It  was  not  explained  to  the  children  that  212  of  the  226  Ameri- 
cans killed  at  sea  by  the  submarine  during  1914-1917,  before  our  en- 
trance, were  on  ships  of  countries  at  war  with  Germany.  It  was  not 
explained  that  the  Lusitania  was  a  registered  auxiliary  cruiser  of  the 
British  Navy  (49)  carrying  among  other  ammunitions,  173  tons  of 
shells,  2400  cases  of  Springfield  cartridges,  and  eleven  tons  of  black 
powder.  The  schools  of  Berlin  celebrated  the  destruction  of  the  am- 
munition and  not  the  sinking  of  the  passengers. 

(47)  R.  H.  Abrams    Preachers  Present  Arms.      P.  116. 

(48)  Program  North  Carolina  Day — Friday,  December  14,  i:)ll. 

(49)  C.  H,  Gratton  Why  We  Fougrht.    P.  291. 
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VII. 


RECOVERY 


With  the  close  of  the  war  in  1918  many  educators  began  to  re' 
cover  from  the  hysteria.  Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on 
November  11th  the  War  Department  began  the  demobilisation  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  on  December  2nd  and  this  was  completed  on  December 
26,  1918.  The  schools  returned  to  their  normal  activities.  Among 
the  first  of  the  historians  to  recover  from  the  war  hysteria  was  Sidney 
B.  Fay  of  Smith  College.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  American  His' 
torical  Review  of  July  and  October  1920  and  January  1921  he  showed 
the  absurdity  of  much  of  the  official  propaganda.  He  was  soon  fol' 
lowed  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  of  the  same  institution  in  a  series  of 
vigorous  articles  for  the  Christian  Century,  the  New  Republic  and 
Current  History;  and  for  this  exposure  he  became  anathema  to  the 
professional  historians  whose  reputations  for  historical  reliability  were 
smeared.  Others  rapidly  recovered.  Professor  C.  J.  H.  Hayes  led  a 
discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  1920,  and  showed  the  absurdity  of  much 
government  propaganda. 

Before  19.^0  the  recovery  had  become  general  among  historians 
and  on  a  questionnaire  put  to  100  leading  American  historians  in 
1930  the  question  was  asked,  "Do  you  believe  that  Germany  and  her 
allies  were  solely  responsible  for  causing  the  World  War.?''  Ninety 
five  replied,  "No'':  three  replied,  "Yes";  and  two  made  no  reply 
(50). 

Education  from  the  first  grade  through  the  graduate  school  par- 
takes of  the  bias  of  its  time,  place,  and  financial  support;  seldom  be- 
coming  timeless  and  placeless  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished American  historians  accepted  at  the  time  the  Wilsonian 
catch  phrases  and  the  official  theory  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  the 
war  that  came  from  the  diplomatic  offices  of  the  allies.  Professor  G. 
S.  Counts  says  that  "on  all  genuinely  crucial  matters  the  school  follows 
the  wishes  of  the  groups  or  classes  that  actually  rule  society."  (51). 
Nationalism  in  its  worship  of  tribal  gods  makes  education  its  adjunct. 


(50)  World  Tomorrow— October  1930  for  full  report.  / 

(51)  Jerome  Davis  Capitatism  aiid  Its  Culture.    Chapter  13. 
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APPENDIX 

Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  with  a  tO' 

ta!  circulation  of  75,099,023  copies. 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  SERIES 

1.  How  the  War  came  to  America. 

2.  Jslational  Service  Handhoo\. 

3.  The  Battle-line  of  Democracy. 

4.  The  President's  Flag  Day  Address. 

5.  Conquest  and  Kultur. 

6.  German  War  Practices. 

7.  War  Cyclopedia — A  Handhoo\  for  Ready  Reference  on  the 
Great  War. 

8.  German  Treatment  of  Conquered  Territory. 

9.  War,  Labor,  and  Peace;  So'me  Recent  Addresses  and  Writ^ 
ings  of  the  President. 

10.  German  Plots  and  Intrigues. 

WAR  INFORMATION  SERIES 

1.    The  War  Message  and  the  Facts  Behind  It. 

I.  The  J^ation  In  Arms. 

3.  The  Government  of  Germany. 

4.  The  Great  War:    From  Spectator  to  Participant. 

5.  A  War  of  Self-Defense. 

6.  American  Loyalty. 

7.  (A  German  Translation  of  the  above). 

8.  American  Interests  in  Popular  Government  Abroad. 

9.  Home  Reading  Course  for  Citizen  Soldier. 

10.  First  Session  of  the  War  Congress. 

II.  The  German  War  Code. 

12.  American  and  Allied  Ideals. 

13.  German  Militarism  and  Its  German  Critics. 

14.  The  War  for  Peace. 

15.  Why  America  Fights  Germany. 

16.  The  Study  of  the  Great  War. 

17.  The  Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

18.  Regimental  History  of  the  U.  S.  Regular  Army. 

19.  Leiber  and  Schurz:  Two  Loyal  Americans  of  German  Birth. 

20.  The  German'Bolshevi\  Conspiracy. 

21.  Americas  War  Aims  and  Peace  Terms. 
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LOYALTY  LEAFLETS  SERIES 

1.  Friendly  Words  to  the  Foreign  Born. 

2.  The  Prussian  System. 

3.  Labor  and  the  War. 

4.  A  War  Message  to  the  Farmer. 

5.  Plain  Issues  of  the  'War. 

6.  V/ays  to  Serve  the  T^ation. 

7.  What  Really  Matters. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  "FRIENDS  OF  THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRACY" 

(In  German) 

My  London  Mission. 
The  Meaning  of  America. 

The  Democratic  Rising  of  the  German  People  in  '48 

On  Loyalty,  Liberty,  and  Democracy. 

American  Friends  of  German  Democracy. 

Democracy,  the  Heritage  of  All. 

The  Root  of  the  Evil 

7s[o  Qualified  Americanism 

German  Militarism  and  Its  German  Critics. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  LABOR 

Why  Wor\ingmen  Support  the  War. 
Who  is  Paying  for  This  War? 
German  Socialists  and  the  War. 
To  the  Wor\ers  of  Free  America 
What  Can  Your  Local  Branch  Do? 
Labor's  Red,  White,  and  Blue  Boo\ 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  SECTION 

The  Freedom  of  the  World. 

The  German  Plan. 

American  Loyalty. 

The  Meaning  of  the  War. 

The  Lichnoius\y  Revelation. 

Labor  and  the  War. 

A  Call  to  My  Fatherland. 

German  Plots  and  Intrigues. 

America's  War  Aims. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

J^ational  School  Service 
The  Kaiserite  in  America 
Germany's  Confession 
The  German  Whisper. 
Farmers  Bulletin. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Spea\ing  Division. 
Issues  of  the  Wdr  at  a  Glance. 
For  Freedom 

War  Savings  Campaign  Appeals 

War  Publications  Bulletin 

Division  of  Films  Bulletin 

Selective  Service  Registration  Bulletin. 

Advertising  Bulletin  (for  Registration  Day). 

Register  (Four  Minute  Men). 

War  V^or\  of  Women  in  Colleges. 

Official  Bulletin. 

America  in  War  and  Peace. 

A  Message  to  American  Hungarians. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

46  Bulletins  for  Four  Minute  Men. 

26  Bulletins  for  Bureau  of  Cartoons. 

Post' cards. 

Posters.    Why  Germany  Wants  Peace. 

Posters.   Capitol  Building. 

Posters.    Independence  Hall. 

Posters  for  War  Cyclopedia. 

Posters.    America  Gave  You  All. 

Map.    The  Pan-German  Plan. 

'Klewspaper,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Streamers,  Four  Minute  Men. 

J^ine  Lectures  to  accompany  slides. 
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SUGGESTED  READINGS 

Allen,  W.  C.    War  Behind  The  Smo\e  Screen. 

Abrams,  R.  H.   Preachers  Present  Arms. 

Allen,  Devere.    The  Fight  For  Peace. 

Beale,  H.  K.    Are  American  Teachers  Free? 

Barnes,  H.  E.    History  of  Historical  Writing,  Chapter  XI. 

Engelbrecht,  H.  C,  and  Haniphen,  F.  C.    Merchants  of  Death. 

Bruce,  P.  A.    History  of  University  of  Virginia,  18 19' 19 19 

Gratten,  0.  H.    Why  We  Fought. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.    Essays  on  J^atioiiaUsm. 

Herring,  Hubert.    And  So  To  War. 

Harper,  M.  H.   Social  Beliefs  and  Attitudes  of  American  Educa- 
tors. 

Millis,  Walter.   The  Koad  To  War. 

Lasswell,  H.  D.    Propaganda  Technique  In  The  World  War. 
Page,  Kirby.    l^ational  Defense. 

Pearce,  Bessie.    Pubh'c  Opinion  and  the  Teaching  of  History. 
Squires,  J.  D.    British  Propaganda  At  Home  and  In  the  United 

States,  1914-1917. 
Scott  J.  F.    The  Menace  of  7\[ationalism  in  Education. 
Scott,  J.  F.    Five  Wee\s:    The  Surge  of  Public  Opinion 
Tansill,  C.  C.   America  Goes  To  War. 
Viereck,  G.  S.    Spreading  The  Germs  of  Hate. 
Vagts,  Alfred.   The  History  of  Militarism. 

American  Mercury — The  Historians  Cut  Loose — August  1927.. 
American  Mercury — Higher  EduA:ation  Goes  To  War — June 
1927. 

Public  Opinion  Quarterly — Lost  Files  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information. — ^Jan.  1939. 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletins. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1917  and  for 
1918. 
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MAJOR  SOURCE  MATERIAL  USED 

Creel,  George.    How  We  Advertised  America. 

Ford,  Guy  S.    Americas  Fight  for  Public  Opinion. 

Flowers,   Monteville.     What  Every  American  Should  Know 

About  the  War. 
Kolbe,  P.  R. — The  Colleges  in  Wartime  and  After. 
Freeman,  Joseph.    An  American  Testament. 
Hagedorn,  Herman.    Leonard  Wood — A  Biography. 
Keppel,  F.  P.    Some  War^Time  Lessons. 
Moore,  E.  C.   What  the  War  Teaches  About  Education. 
Scott,  Emmett  J.    American  T^egroes  in  the  World  War. 
Thwing,  C.  F.    The  American  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the 

Great  War. 
National  Security  League  Bulletins. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Security  Congress,  Jan.  20-22,  1916. 

Harvard  Military  Records. 

History  Teachers'  Magazine. 

Historical  Outloo\. 

American  Historical  Review. 

Howard  University  Bulletin,  Vol.  13,  1919. 

School  and  Society. 

Committee  on  Public  Information  Pvhlications. 
Publications  of  the  Various  State  School  Boards. 
Philadelphia  in  the  World  War. 

Catalogs,  histories,  and  publications  of  the  various  schools. 
War  Wor^  in  the  Public  Schools  of  J^ew  Tor\  City. 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  Bulletin — Feb. 
Mar.,  1918. 

Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association — 1917  and  1918. 

Journal  of  Education. 

University  of  Wisconsin  War  Boo\. 

University  of  Illinois  War  Publications. 

University  of  North  Carolina  War  Pamphlets. 

University  of  South  Carolina  War  Pamphlets. 
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